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A World at War—A World at Peace 


ITH millions of farmers taken from the fields and 

occupied with slaughter and the production of in- 
struments of slaughter, that second horseman of the Apoca- 
lypse, Famine, is appearing above the bloodstreaked horizons 
of Europe. All observers agree that Europe must expect 
a winter of hunger. 

In the neighboring plains of the land of socialism, 
however, a different scene presents ‘itself. Despite an ex- 
ceptionally severe winter and a backward spring, despite 
the defense measures made necessary by the international 
situation, sowing in the Soviet Union has proceeded at a 
plan-exceeding pace. Like sunlight, peace seems to quicken 
crops and the ripening harvests promise to be bountiful. 

By June 15th the collective farms of the USSR had 
fulfilled their sowing plan 100.4 per cent. In the Ukraine, 
most important of the grain regions, the sowing plan was 
fulfilled 105 per cent. Along the Black Sea, in the Cau- 
casus and in Central Asia, the first crops were already being 
harvested in mid-June. Similarly, in industry, indications 
for the first six months point to full and satisfactory 
completion of plans. 

But peace has been earned by the Soviet Union not by 
its might alone, but by its consistent planning for peace 
and its will for peace. Other nations that were mighty 
and hoped for peace are caught or broken in the shambles 
of war. Tolerant of fascist aggression, doped with the 
illusion that the major effort of fascist aggression would 
finally be made against the Soviet Union, they rejected 
the Soviet plan for collective security, the only plan that 
could have preserved peace in the world. Even after the 
outbreak of war and up to the time when their own plight 
became desperate, the Allies were more concerned with 
blocking moves by which the Soviet Union strengthened its 
security, than over the moves of the enemy. Only belated- 
ly did they recognize the importance of friendly relations 
with the USSR and turned back on what Churchill has 
mildly reproved as the “stiffnecked” attitude of the Cham- 
berlain-Daladier regimes by sending as ambassadors, Cripps 
and Labonne, men known for their advocacy in the past of 
friendly relations with the Soviet Union. This was done 
by England and France after they had left their Moscow 
embassies virtually empty for several critical months. 


Soviet Warnings 


HE Soviet Union had exhausted all the resources of 
diplomacy in the effort to make the governments of 
Britain and France aware of the dangers and responsi- 
bilities of their masked collaboration with the aggressor 
powers. Step by step, as the Allies, with their infamous 
non-intervention committee, lent a hand in the demolition 
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of a Western fortress of democracy in Spain, and as they 
forced the surrender of the Eastern fortress in Czecho- 
slovakia, the Soviet Union in Official declarations, in 
numerous warnings by its diplomatic and military experts, 
had made clear the impending disaster. 

At Munich, from which its Ally, the Soviet Union, 
was barred, France consented to the destruction of their 
mutual ally, Czechoslovakia. This was, in effect, an 
abrogation of the Franco-Soviet Mutual Aid Pact, and 
a definite rejection by the Allies of the one hope for peace, 
collective security. The results of that policy are now 
visible. ‘The secret tie with fascism of the ruling cliques, 
became a noose around the throats of their peoples. The 
composition of the government that negotiated the capitu- 
lation of France is an indication that these ties remain 
unbroken. ‘The presence in the British government of 
fascist-minded reactionaries, who cannot possibly have the 
confidence of the people, show that in England, too, the 
ties remain uncut, menacing the English people. 


Why France Collapsed 


OURNALISTS and commentators are striving hard 

to account for the quick collapse of France, while 
trying to obscure the real explanation. Even in their 
versions, however, the chief factor is indicated,—the fascist 
affiliations or sympathies of the ruling class in France. 
These made the government of France first follow the 
fatal course of appeasement. After the war broke out, 
and in the lull following the invasion of Poland, when 
Germany was concentrating its forces for the terrific offen- 
sive through the Lowlands, France, apparently still under 
the delusion that the war might be turned the other way, 
neglected real defense preparations, moral as well as 
material, and wasted its energies in a war upon its own 
people. The government suppressed workers’ organiza- 
tions, deprived several million voters of representation by 
outlawing their deputies in Parliament. In the meanwhile 
known fascists and fascist sympathizers were retained in 
high posts, in the army and the government. Airplane 
production was slowed down by dismissal of militant trade 
unionists. Similar dismissals in the aviation corps shook 
the morale of that important defense arm. Thus the 
reactionaries who were in the saddle in France continued 
the fatal course of appeasement by assailing the French 
people just when they needed all their strength. 


How the Soviet Union Guarded Its Security 


CS a with this the course of the Soviet Union. 
After Munich and the breakdown of the last nego- 
tiations for collective security, the Soviet Union took the 
steps necessary to guarantee its peace and secure its de- 
fenses. This involved new relationships with the border 
states on the Baltic, equally advantageous to these states 
since it brought them, too, peace and security. ; 
These states, in spite of the fact that they had received 
their independence as a result of the October revolution, 
and were accorded early and cordial recognition by the 
Soviet government, had entered the orbits of other powers. 
Under bourgeois governments their capitals had become 
centers of anti-Soviet intrigues; and much of the anti- 
Soviet slander that streamed westward on the news wires 
bore datelines from Helsinki, Riga, Kaunas, and Tallina. 
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Nevertheless the Soviet Union, believed that common 
defense needs, common security, and the advantages of 
increased trade would bring about a new attitude of genuine 
friendliness and cooperation. This appeared to be the case 
with Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia, but Finland, on en- 
couragement from other powers, chose the costly lesson 
of war before deciding on cooperation with the USSR. 

At first the relations with the three other Baltic countries 
were harmonious. The enthusiasm with which the people 
greeted the Soviet troops, admitted into these countries by 
agreement, was noted by all observers. And the scrupulous- 
ness with which the Soviet Union fulfilled its commitments 
_was also noted by observers. In particular the disciplined 
behavior of the Red Army men won approving comments. 
The correspondent of Life magazine reported in its June 
14 issue: “In eight months’ travel I have not seen a single 
Bolshevik soldier noisy, unruly or drunk.” 

But neither the enthusiasm of their own people nor the 
exemplary conduct of the Soviet forces were able to over- 
come the traditional hostility of the ruling cliques. The 
governments of the three countries violated the terms of 
their agreements with the Soviet Union, entering into a 
secret tri-national pact directed against the Soviet Union 
and seeking to draw into it Finland as well. In Lithuania 
the hostility of the government went to still graver lengths. 
Red Army men were kidnapped in attempts to extort 
military secrets. Lithuanian workers employed in con- 
struction work and in catering services were arrested and 
confined in’ concentration camps, making it difficult for 
the Soviet encampments to function. The extent of these 
actions can be seen in the official T’ass communique below: 


“1. In recent months there occurred in Lithuania a num- 
ber of cases in which Lithuanian authorities kidnapped Soviet 
army men belonging to Soviet troops stationed under the 
Soviet-Lithuanian mutual assistance pact on Lithuanian terri- 
tory, and tortured them in order to find out military secrets 
of the Soviet state. 

“Tt has further been established that army man Butayev 
was not only kidnapped but also murdered by Lithuanian 
police after the government of the USSR demanded his 
surrender. 

“Two kidnapped Soviet army men, Pissarevy and Shmav- 
gonets, managed to escape from Lithuanian police who seized 
and tortured them. Army man Shutov, kidnapped in Lithu- 
ania, has not yet been found. 

“ ‘By such actions against army men belonging to the Soviet 
troops stationed in Lithuania, the Lithuanian authorities 
strive to render impossible the stay of Soviet troops stationed 
in Lithuania. 

“The same is evidenced by such facts, which recently be- 
came particularly frequent, as numerous arrests and deporta- 
tions to concentration camps of Lithuanian citizens belonging 
to the personnel catering to the Soviet troops—the staff in 
kitchens, laundries, etc., also the mass arrests of Lithuanian 
citizens, workers and technicians, employed in building bar- 
racks for the Soviet troops. 

“Such unprovoked and unrestricted reprisals against Lithu- 
anian citizens engaged in catering to Soviet troops are aimed 
not only at rendering impossible the stay of Soviet troops in 
Lithuania but also to provoke in Lithuania a hostile attitude 
towards the Soviet army men and prepare an attack on these 
troops. . 

““All these facts show that the Lithuanian Government 
rudely violates the mutual assistance pact it concluded with 
the Soviet Union and was preparing an attack on the Soviet 
garrison stationed in Lithuania under this pact. 

“2. After the concluson of the mutual assistance pact be- 
tween Lithuania and the USSR, the Lithuanian Government 
entered into a military alliance with Latvia and Estonia, 
transforming thereby the so-called Baltic Entente, in which 
previously only Latvia and Estonia had been bound by a 
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military alliance, into a military alliance of the three states. 
The Soviet Government considers that this military alliance is 
directed against the Soviet Union. 

“*As a consequence of Lithuania’s joining this military al- 
liance, connections of the General Staffs of Lithuania, Latvia 
and Estonia, effected in secrecy from the USSR, have been 
intensified. It is also known that in February, 1940, there was 
founded a printed organ of this military entente, the Revue 
Baltique, published in the English, French and German 
languages. 

““All these facts testify that the Lithuanian Government 
rudely violated the Soviet-Lithuanian mutual assistance pact, 
which forbids both parties to ‘conclude any alliance or par- 
ticipate in a coalition directed against one of the contracting 
parties.’ (Article 6.) 

“All these violations and the hostile actions of the Lithu- 
anian Government with regard to the USSR took place despite 
the extremely benevolent and definitely pro-Lithuanian policy 
of the USSR as regards Lithuania, to which, as is well known, 
the Soviet Union on its own initiative transferred the city of 
Vilno and the Vilno region. 

“The Soviet Government believes that such a situation 
can no longer continue. The Soviet Government considers 
absolutely indispensable and urgent: 

“1, That Minister of Internal Affairs Skucas and Direc- 
tor of the Political Police Department Povelaitys, as those 
directly responsible for the provocation in actions against the 
Soviet garrison in Lithuania, be immediately prosecuted. 

“2. That there be immediately formed in Lithuania a 
government which would be capable and willing to ensure an 
honest implementing of the Soviet-Lithuanian mutual as- 
sistance pact and resolutely restrain enemies of the pact. 

“ «3, That there be immediately obtained free passage to 
Lithuanian territory for Soviet troops to be stationed in the 
most important centers of Lithuania in sufficient strength to 
ensure the possibility of implementing the Soviet-Lithuanian 
mutual assistance pact and forestall provocative actions 
directed against the Soviet garrison in Lithuania. 

“*The Soviet Government considers the execution of these 
demands elementary conditions without which it is impossible 
to ensure honest and conscientious observance of the Soviet- 
Lithuanian mutual assistance pact. 

“ “The Soviet Government expects a reply of the Lithuanian 
Government by 10 o’clock A.M. of June 15. Failure of the 
Lithuanian Government to reply by that time will be regarded 
as refusal to comply with the above demands of the Soviet 
Union.’ 

“At 9 A.M. on June 15, Urbsys handed Molotov a reply 
expressing the consent of the Lithuanian Government to the 
conditions advanced by the Soviet Government.” 


By thus calling into being governments in these countries 
more willing and better able to carry out their agreements, 
the Soviet Government took the steps necessary to fulfill 
the obligations it had assumed. That the new governments 
are more truly representative of the people, and that the 
additional troops sent in are welcomed by the people as 
further buttresses to security, is shown by the demonstra- 
tions in the capitals and throughout the three countries. 

The terms agreed to by Latvia and Estonia are given in 
the Tass communique below: 


“The Soviet Government expected that after the conclusion 
of the Soviet-Latvian mutual assistance pact, Latvia would 
quit the military alliance with other Baltic states and this 
military alliance would thereby be abolished. Instead of that, 
Latvia jointly with other Baltic states, engaged in activizing 
and extending the above military alliance which is proved by 
such facts as the convocation of two secret conferences of the 
three Baltic states in December, 1939, and March, 1940, for 
the formal conclusion of an enlarged military alliance with 
Estonia and Lithuania, the intensification of connections of 
the general staffs of Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania effected 
in secrecy from the USSR, the founding in February, 1940, 
of a special publication of the Baltic military entente, Revue 
Baltique, issued in the English, French and German lan- 
guages in Tallinn, etc. 
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“All these facts show that the Latvian Government rudely 
violated the Soviet-Latvian mutual assistance pact which for- 
bids both parties to ‘conclude any alliances or participate in 
coalitions directed against one of the contracting parties.’ 
(Article IV of the pact.) And this rude violation of the 
Soviet-Latvian mutual assistance pact by the Latvian Gov- 
ernment takes place at a time when the Soviet Union con- 


ducted and keeps conducting exceptionally benevolent and. 


definitely pro-Latvian policy scrupulously observing all the 
provisions of the Soviet-Latvian Mutual Assistance Pact. 

“The Soviet Government considers that such a situation can- 
not be tolerated any longer. The Government of the USSR 
deems it absolutely indispensable and urgent that: 

“1. There should be formed immediately in Latvia such a 
government as would be capable and willing to ensure honest 
implementation of the Soviet-Latvian Mutual Assistance Pact. 

“2. There should be secured immediately free passage to 
Latvian territory, Soviet troops to be stationed in the most 
important centers of Latvia in strength sufficient to ensure 
the possibility of implementation of the Soviet-Latvian Mutual 
Assistance Pact and to forestall possible provocational actions 
against the Soviet garrison in Latvia. The Soviet Government 
regards the execution of these demands as an elementary con- 
ditions without which it is impossible to secure honest and 
conscientious observance of the Soviet-Latvian Mutual As- 
sistance Pact.’ 

“On the same day Kocins communicated the reply of the 
Latvian Government expressing consent to the conditions. 

“On June 16th, the Chairman of the Council of Peoples’ 
Commissars of the USSR, Molotov, made a representation to 
Estonian Minister Rei for transmission to the Estonian Gov- 
ernment, identical to the representation conveyed to the 
Latvian Government. 

“On the same day Rei communicated the reply of the 
Estonian Government expressing consent to the conditions. 


In the meanwhile as the Soviet Union has taken these 
steps to guard the Eastern Baltic area from the spread of 
war, rumors have been circulated about Soviet guarantees 
being extended to other states. It is to be noted that the 
Soviet Union makes no such moves, even by veiled diplo- 
matic suggestion, except under obligations directly and 
definitively agreed upon in treaty arrangements. 


On June 16th Tass issued the following statement: 


“The American United Press agency referring to ‘Scandin- 
avian circles’, circulates rumors alleging that ‘the Soviet Union 
promised assistance to Sweden in the event that she is at- 
tacked.’ Tass is authorized to state these rumors are devoid 
of any foundation. Responsible Soviet quarters point out that 
the Soviet Union generally does not engage in distributing 
‘promises’ of assistance.” 


On June 17, the official Soviet news agency Tass issued 
this statement: 


“The English newspaper, the Daily Mail, reports that 
fresh steps are being undertaken under the direction of the 
USSR to conclude a stronger anti-aggression pact between 
Rumania, Yugoslavia and Turkey, and that the purpose of the 
pact is to offer resistance to German and Italian expansion 
eastward. T'ass is authorized to state that this report in the 
Daily Mail absolutely does not correspond with the facts.” 


Other rumors have sought to insinuate a worsening of 
relations with Germans. The Tass denials follow: 


“Rumors have persistently circulated that 100 or 150 So- 
viet divisions have been concentrated on the Lithuanian- 
German frontier,” the Tass statement said, “that this 
concentration was brought about to meet Germany’s successes 
in the West, that it reflects an aggravation to Soviet--German 
relations and is intended to bring pressure on Germany.” 

Tass stated that it was authorized to say that all “these 
rumors, whose absurdity is in itself obvious, is absolutely 
in non-conformance with the facts.” 

“In reality the number of Soviet divisions in Baltic coun- 
tries is neither 100 nor 150,” Tass said, “but all together no 
more than 18 or 20 divisions and they are not concentrated 
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on the Lithuanian-German frontier, but are stationed in the 
various areas of the three Baltic republics.” 

They are intended “not for pressure upon Germany but 
for creation of guarantees and the realization of mutual assist- 
ance pacts between the Soviet Union and these countries,” 
the Tass dispatch said. 

Responsible Soviet quarters believe that those who spread 
these rumors, Tass stated, are “pursuing one specific purpose 
—to mar Soviet-German relations.” 

“They seem unable to understand the obvious fact that 
good neighborly relations established between the Soviet 
Union and Germany as a result of conclusion of the non- 
aggression pact cannot be shaken by any rumors and shallow 
propaganda, because these relations are based not on passing 
motives of temporary character, but on fundamental state 
interests of the USSR and Germany.” 


The United States and the Soviet Union 
MERICANS really concerned about their country’s 


defenses are increasingly alarmed at the failure of 
our Government to take steps to strengthen relations and 
increase its contacts with the one truly neutral great nation 
left in the world. While continuing to permit the ship- 
ment of scrap iron to Japan, ships carrying cargoes des- 
tined- for the USSR have been denied charters, and space 
has been repeatedly refused to Soviet goods on other ships. 
Recently the unprecedented and illegal step was taken of 
actual seizure of machine tools, dies and machinery pur- 
chased here by the USSR. It is now reported that some 
of this material has been released although material ‘“con- 
sidered necessary to the American defense program” is 
still being held up, although already bought and paid for. 
But as yet we fail to see any concrete steps by the United 
States toward a positive program of improved relations 
and cooperation with the only other great power in the 
world capable of making a constructive contribution to the 
restoration of sanity in world affairs. 

The United States is bending all its energies toward 
bolstering up tottering regimes in Europe and in furnishing 
supplies for capitulators to turn over to the Nazis, while 
acting toward the USSR more as though it were an un- 
friendly non-belligerent rather than the great, friendly 
neutral power that it is. It is high time that America 
based its policy toward the Soviet Union on the fact that 
it is a truly neutral, great and stable power, with a record 
of scrupulous adherence to all its international obligations, 
whose interests nowhere clash with those of the United 
States, and with whom expanded trade and closer relations 
in every field would be of immense advantages both from 
considerations of defense needs and the future of civiliza- 
tion itself. : 


In the Far East 


HE readiness of the Soviet Union to enter into good- 

neighborly and trade relations with all countries was 
shown in the recent border delimitation and fisheries agree- 
ments entered into with Japan. These agreements neither 
now involve nor foreshadow any changes in Soviet rela- 
tions with China. They cover points at issue between the 
Soviet Union and Japan upon which both countries have 
reached an agreement, and are limited to these points. The 
Soviet Union continues to be the sole power rendering 
effective aid to an invaded people which was the first to 
suffer from aggression and where, had other nations joined 
in support, the rush of the forces of aggression might have 
been stemmed from the very start. 








As we go to press, there is a news flash 
that Rumania has agreed to the return 
of the province of Bessarabia to the 
Soviet Union. 


The Bessarabian Question 


LSEWHERE in this issue an article, The Balkans 

and the USSR, describes how those Balkan states 
which had hitherto not been in diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union have turned to the Soviet Union as the 
preserver of peace in Southeastern Europe. On June 25th 
_it was announced that Soviet-Yugo-Slavian diplomatic rela- 
tions had been established and ministers appointed. 

In the meanwhile rumors have been circulated of Soviet 
moves along the borders of Bessarabia. In the newspaper 
“dope stories” there has been a peculiar unanimity in 
representing the seizure of Bessarabia by Rumania in 1918 
as a voluntary affiliation, voted by the people of Bessarabia. 
The facts are these: In January, 1918, taking advantage 
of Russia’s difficulties Rumania occupied Bessarabia. On 
March 5th, the Soviet Government and Rumania signed 
a treaty by which, as given in the text printed in the 
Hoover War Library Publications, No. 3, published by 
Stanford University Press, the first article (page 463) 
was: “Rumania agrees to evacuate Bessarabia within two 
months”. ‘This agreement was never kept by Rumania, 
and her annexation of Bessarabia has never been recognized 
by the Soviet Union. 


The Soviet Union in “Freedom’s Battle” 


N a chapter of his book, “Freedom’s Battle,” Alvarez 

del Vayo, former Minister of Republican Spain and 
a pronounced supporter of the Allies, contrasts the actions 
of the Allies with those of the Soviet Union, offering his 
testimony to the candid, wise, foresighted and scrupulous 
conduct of the Soviet Union. The chapter is significantly 
entitled, Counter “Non-Intervention”—Russia’s Role. 


“Italian and German intervention came at the very out- 
break of the rebellion in July (German planes began to arrive 
on July 28). And Russian “intervention” came four months 
later. The fact that four critical months elapsed between the 
appearance in Spanish skies of the first Nazi and Fascist 
planes in General Franco’s service and the appearance over 
beleaguered Madrid of the first Russian planes is often, too 
often, ignored by those who persist in considering Russian 
“intervention” in Spain as no different from German and 
Italian intervention. 


“During these months the Soviet Government had repeat- 
edly protested the violations of the Non-Intervention agree- 
ment by Germany and Italy. And it was the Moscow Gov- 
ernment that was the first and only government to propose 
to the Non-Intervention Committee, long before a single Rus- 
sian cartridge had ever been dispatched to Spain, the setting 
up of an effective control system over Spanish and Portuguese 
ports. If this proposal had been accepted, it would have made 
Non-Intervention a reality. But it was turned down. 


“Only after German and Italian intervention had been re- 
peatedly but futilely denounced by the Russians did the So- 
viet Government at last inform the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee that it could no longer be bound by the agreement “to 
any greater extent than any of the remaining participants of 
the agreement.” 


“For Spain, Russia was a source of supply. For Russia, 
Spain was another dike to hold against the waves of aggres- 











sion that were undermining the never too strong structure 
of collective security. In Spain and in China, Russia gave 
material evidence of her policy of trying to give reality to 
collective security as she gave. verbal evidence at the Disar- 
mament Conference and at the sessions of the League. 

“At no time did the Russian Government attempt, as cer- 
tain persons have charged, out of their ignorance, or bad 
faith, to make use of the fact that we were dependent on 
the Soviet Union for arms, to interfere in internal Spanish 
politics. It may be recalled by my American readers that 
a letter from Stalin to Largo Caballero published in facsimile 
in the New York Times in May 1939 urged the Spanish 
Premier to maintain a genuine popular front rather than 
to Push revolutionary principles to the detriment of Spanish 
unity. 


New Soviet Labor and Defense Moves 


As we go to press dispatches from Moscow have been 
received announcing new measures in the labor code to 
meet emergencies in the world situation. Recognizing 
the danger toward the security and peace of their country 
in a world at war, the 25 million organized workers of the 
Soviet Union, through their trade unions, have decided to 
work longer and harder as a measure of vigilance and prep- 
aration. According to the new provisions the sixty-week 
year, based on a six-day week, will be changed to the fifty- 
two-week year, based on the seven-day week. 


Passages from the text of the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions’ message follow: 


“The capitalist world again is shaken by a world war. 


“The second imperialist war already has involved more than 
half the population of the globe. Throughout the capitalist 
world—Europe, Asia, America, Africa and Australia—indus- 
try, transportation facilities and agricultyre are fully subor- 
dinated to the interests of war. 


“The thumbscrew of capitalist exploitation has been tight- 
ened to the limit. Workers labor ten, twelve and more 
hours per day. All Sundays and holidays have been abolished. 
Through this universal militarization of economy the im- 
perialist States have tremendously increased production of 
all armaments. 

“Thus the war danger for our country has grown, the 
international situation become fraught with surprises. 


“In this situation our country, true to its policy of peace, is 
bound in the interests of the peoples of the USSR to raise 
still further its defensive and economic power. 

“The All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions considers 
that under present conditions the length of the working day 
for workers and employes in all State, cooperative and public 
enterprises and institutions must be increased and brought up 
to eight hours. The length of the working day should be 
increased: 


“1, From seven to eight hours in enterprises with a seven- 
hour day. 


“2. From six to seven hours in branches with a six-hour 
working day, except in occupations in which labor condi- 
tions are injurious to health. 


“3. From six to eight hours for office employes. 


“4. From six to eight hours for persons who have attained 
the age of 16 years. 


“Lengthening the working day and increasing the number 
of working days will give our country additional hundreds of 
thousands of tons of oil, coal, ore and metal; thousands of 
new machine tools, guns, airplanes, tanks and other machines; 
hundreds of millions of rubles’ worth of articles for general 
consumption. 


“Even after the lengthening of our working day by one 
hour the USSR working day still will remain the shortest 
working day in the world. 


“It must also become the most productive.” 
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THE BALKANS 


AND THE USSR 


By MILAN VLASOV 


The Balkan nations turn to the Soviet 
Union as the protector of peace 


EADING recent cables from cor- 

respondents of American papers 
and news agencies in Southeastern 
Europe, one may observe that hardly 
a day passes without fresh reports of 
the increasing influence of the Soviet 
Union in the Balkan countries. What 
is even more significant, all these re- 
ports, in one way or another, touch on 
the rising hopes of keeping the Balkan 
peninsula out of the war, and of main- 
taining peace in that part of Europe 
which, for decades and even centuries, 
used to be called the “powder-barrel 
of the old world” and “the cockpit of 
Europe”. 

Let us, for instance, sample the 
cables from the Balkan capitals on the 
day of Italy’s declaration of war 
against the Allies: 

Sofia. Italy’s move, though long ex- 
pected, added to the tension . . . how- 
ever, there was in political and gov- 
ernment circles the firm belief that 
Moscow would try to keep the Bal- 
kans at peace.... 
Belgrade. Apprehension and nervous- 
ness strongly increased . . . well in- 
formed people had the impression that 
the Soviets would counter any Italian 
move into the Balkans . . . popular 
sentiment increasingly towards the 
great power in the east... 

Bucharest. The government called 

200,000 men more to the colors ... 

it was felt that the attitude of the So- 

viet Union will encourage all efforts 
of keeping this country out of the 
war eee 

Athens. There was a hope, however, 

that Moscow may be able to preserve 

peace in this part of Europe... 

Istanbul. Turkey is especially interested 

in the Russian attitude and certainly 

will not enter the conflict despite her 
mutual assistance pact with the Allies, 
until she is assured she will not have 

a hostile Russia at her back. The Rus- 

sians, it is felt here, are missing no 

opportunity to maintain peace in the 

Balkans and in the entire Near East. 


Information further gleaned from 
letters, special reports and from the 
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Balkan press (although in reading 
those newspapers one must take the 
tight censorship into account) adds to 
the conviction that today the Soviet 
Union is looked upon by the over- 
whelming majority of the Balkan peo- 
ples, (and this is confirmed by “public 
opinion” even as expressed in official 
circles) as the sole great power for 
peace; and the one real protector these 
countries could look to should war 
spread to the Balkan peninsula. 

It has not always been so in the 
history of these last twenty years, If 
we except Turkey (which is only to 
a small extent a Balkan state) and 
Albania (which is and has long been 
an Italian colony), the governments, 
ruling classes and even large parts of 
the intelligentsia and middle classes in 
the four main Balkan countries, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugo- 
slavia, have observed a more or less 
anti-Soviet attitude, despite the senti- 
ments and interests of the bulk of their 
populations. Those, of course—the 
peasants, fishermen, craftsmen and 
workers—never shared this hatred but, 
on the contrary, had a deep felt attach- 
ment for the growing new great land 
beyond the Dniester River and the 
Black Sea which, though in another 
embodiment and for other reasons had 
been to their fathers and forefathers 
also: “Mother Russia, the land from 
where comes the light of the day and 
our freedom”. 


Relations with Rumania 


Rumania was the first of the Balkan 
countries to enter into diplomatic con- 
nections with the USSR. But the 
relations between Bucharest and Mos- 
cow were cool. Even the formalities 
were scarcely observed by Bucharest; 
and the relations did not meet the 
needs of their situation as territorial 
neighbors. Finally there was a scan- 
dalous, mysterious “disappearance” of 


















Soviet diplomatic officials in Rumania, 
for which the Rumanian government 
never satisfactorily accounted, which 
led to a certain cooling in diplomatic 
relations. 


For fifteen years the railroads run- 
ning eastward from Rumania and 
westward from the Soviet Union to 
the Dniester River remained uncon- 
nected. There were no bridges cross- 
ing from one bank of the border river 
to the other. 


Bessarabia, a former Russian prov- 
ince, the large majority of whose 
population was Ukrainian with only 
a small minority of Rumanians (be- 
side Jews, Russians, Tartars and. a 
scattering of Poles and Turks), and 
“in soil- and climate belonging essen- 
tially to the steppe lands of Russia” 
(to quote Hammond’s Atlas and Gazet- 
teer of the World) was seized by the 
Rumanian government at the end of 
the World War of 1914-18 at a time 
when the Bolsheviks were powerless 
to oppose the grab. The Soviet Govern- 
ment, in its treaties with Rumania, 
never recognized the seizure of Bessa- 


rabia. 


The Rumanian “Liberal Party”— 
which was neither liberal nor a party, 
but a political machine of the big 
landlords, the few Rumanian capital- 
ists and the Anglo-French investors— 
this “Liberal Party”, under the leader- 
ship of the ill-famed brothers Bratianu, 
did their best to exterminate Bessa- 
rabia’s Ukrainian majority and foster 
2 policy of distrust and hatred toward 
the great neighbor state. That this 
policy was opposed to the feelings and 
opinions of the masses of the Rumanian 
people was clearly indicated by the 
fact that the only legal party, in any 
way expressing the wishes of the peas- 
ants (78 per cent of the population) 
the party of Maniu, had as a plank 
m an early platform, “better Ru- 
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manian-Soviet relations and establish- 
ment of a good neighbor atmosphere”. 
When, in the early thirties, the only 
Rumanian official politician and diplo- 
mat of European standing, M. Titu- 
lescu, dropped the policy of enmity 
toward the USSR and sought to regu- 
larize Rumanian-Soviet relations, he 
was solidly supported by the people. 
His efforts failed, however. Anti- 
Soviet influences from abroad and 
from within brought about Titulescu’s 
fall, as he was on the point of con- 
cluding a non-aggression and mutual 
friendship pact with the Soviet Union. 
Rumania’s partnership in the Little 
Entente with Czechoslovakia, an ally 
of the Soviet Union since the con- 
clusion of the Paris-Prague-Moscow 
mutual assistance pacts, failed to im- 
prove Rumanian policy towards Mos- 
cow. Bucharest, on the contrary, 
shared Belgrade’s official anti-Soviet 
attitude, and negotiated a pact of 
mutual defense (and offense) with the 
Poland of Colonel Beck and his gang 
of pro-fascist politicians and condottieri. 
Now, however, relations are improv- 
ing. Premier Molotov’s speech of 
March 29, in which he detailed the 
foreign relations of the Soviet Union, 
made it clear that the possibilities for 
bettering Rumanian-Soviet relations, 
were and had been, open to Rumania. 
On June 14, a new Soviet Minister 
was appointed to Rumania, where the 
USSR has been represented by a 
chargé d’affaires for over two years. 


Greece and the USSR 


Greece, the second of the Balkan 
states to establish diplomatic relations 
with the USSR, was almost constantly 
under the guidance and influence of 
London. Although the trade relations 
between Greece and the Soviet Union 
steadily improved, they could have had 
a greater development but for the fact 
that the Athens government obediently 
reflected the desires and maneuvers of 
Downing Street. For some time the 
leader of the Republicans, Venizelos, 
who sought an escape from British 
influence and favored a Paris orienta- 
tion, at a time when London and Paris 
policy in the post-war period were op- 
posed to each other, tried at the same 
time to improve Soviet-Greek relations. 
Following his defeat by the pro-British 
monarchists and fascists, relations be- 
tween Athens and Moscow swiftly de- 
teriorated. 

Awareness of the importance and 
utility of good relations with the 
USSR has come to the Athens gov- 
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ernment as to the government in 
Bucharest, only lately, after the policy 
of Munich had broken down, and 
instead of a holy crusade of Europe 
against the Bolsheviks, an imperialist 
war between the Western powers and 


the Axis broke out. 
Bulgaria Turns East 


Bulgaria’s “authoritarian” regimes, 
in power since the middle twenties, 
had no love for the Soviet state whose 
great example of liberation of the 
peasants and their growing prosperity 
through collectivization struck an en- 
thusiastically responsive chord in the 
hearts of the poor Bulgarian peasants, 
bred in a century-old struggle for free- 


dom. Italian influence was very strong 


in Sofia where, (as in Hungary) it fos- 
tered the Post-Versailles nationalist and 
so-called “revisionist” aspirations. Up 
to the conclusion of the Soviet-German, 
Non-Aggression Pact, German policy 
made itself felt in Sofia in its special 
connections with the plans of the Lon- 
don and Paris patrons of “Hitler’s 
thrust eastward”. 

But the trend of European history 
in the last five years and the ever 
clearer role of the Soviet Union as 
the champion of peace and security 
has resulted in a steadily increasing 
betterment of relations between the 
two countries. This was especially well 
demonstrated in the months of -the 
Polish campaign and the war in Fin- 
land, when every expression of public 
opinion, including the press in Bul- 
garia, supported the USSR, celebrating 
Soviet successes almost as if they had 
been Bulgarian ones, and doing so, not 
as a matter of policy and diplomacy, 
but with obvious wholeheartedness. 

“The conclusion of the Russo-Fin- 
nish peace could hardly have been 
more welcomed as a Russian success in 
any Soviet city than was the case in 

Varna, Sofia, Plovdiv, Rustchouk and 

other Bulgarian cities,” wrote the cor- 


respondent of the strongly anti-Soviet 
Paris Soir. 























A group of depu- 
ties of the Bul- 
garian Parlia- 
ment, visiting the 
agricultural exhi- 
bition at Moscow. 









Finally the economic dislocation pro- 
duced by the war led to the bid of the 
Sofia government for establishing diplo- 
matic relations with Moscow. 


New Trends in Yugoslavia 


The last of the Balkan countries to 
regularize its relations with the Soviet 
Union was Yugoslavia. Only on April 
17, 1940, an official communiqué 
of the Belgrade government of Prince 
Paul, cousin-in-law of the late Tsar, 
and furious enemy of the Soviets, an- 
nounced that “The government of 
Yugoslavia and the Soviet Govern- 
ment have agreed to begin negotiations 
in order to establish economic relations 
between the two countries. A trade 
agreement and a financial agreement 
should be concluded.” A Yugoslav 
delegation under the leadership of for- 
mer minister of Finance, Milorad 
Giorgievich, departed for Moscow. 

Some days later the two agreements 
were negotiated and another Yugoslav 
delegation, headed by a minister and 
a general, was en-route to Moscow to 
begin “further negotiations for the es- 
tablishment of regular diplomatic re- 
lations.” (Which, together with the 
naming of ministers, was announced on 
June 25—Ep.) 

When the Soviet Minister to Bul- 
garia, Lavrentieff (newly appointed 
Minister to Rumania) came to Bel- 
grade, in mid-May, in order to sign the 
agreements reached at the Moscow ne- 
gotiations, Macedonian and Serbian 
peasants trudged, like pilgrims, along 
the railway tracks to the station where 
the train bearing the Soviet Minister 


_and his staff was to stop, and waited 


with bunches of flowers in their hands 
to greet “the envoy of our brothers”. In 
Belgrade although the hour of their ar- 
rival was kept secret, 40,000 students 
and workers assembled at the plaza in 
front of the ancient Konak Belgrade 
castle where Lavrentieff was to come 
to sign the agreements. 
(Continued on page 29) 

































AN AMERICAN WORKER 
IN THE SOVIET UNION, II 


By BEN THOMAS 


What about freedom, religion, morals in the Soviet Union? These are 
the questions he is most frequently asked. Here are Ben Thomas’ answers 


to give a general picture of my 

experiences during the eight years 
I lived in the USSR, and of daily 
life in a Soviet factory. Now that I 
have been back in this country sev- 
eral months, and know the kind of 
questions people ask about life in the 
Soviet Union, I would like to try to 
answer some of them. 


1: my first two articles I have tried 


Freedom of Speech 


I am often asked, “Is there freedom 
of speech over there? Can a person 
speak against the government?” Ac- 
cording to the Constitution every 
Soviet citizen is guaranteed the right 
of free speech, freedom of assembly 
and freedom of the press, in any di- 
rection compatible with the interests of 
the Socialist system. Freedom of speech 
against the interests of the farmers’ 
and workers’ government is not al- 
lowed. And no Soviet worker or 
farmer wants to speak against social- 
ism. The conditions of life are so 
superior to what existed before, that 
to speak against the present system 
would be speaking against the welfare 
of 99.9 per cent of the people, if not 
100 per cent, and that would mean 
to be an enemy of the people. This 
does not mean that you have to be 
careful and never say anything against 
the measures of the government, of 
the trade unions, or of the factory 
where you work. Not at all. There’s 
criticism going on all the time. 

For instance, a law may be proposed 
that some people are opposed to, as 
for example, the law on abortion. 
When that law came up, before it was 
passed, there was very lively discussion 
in all factories and other enterprises, 
and in the press, both for and against. 
Finally, however, it became clear that 
the majority approved of the new law, 
because the health of so many women 
had been injured by too frequent abor- 
tions. The law, as passed, prohibited 
abortions except under conditions to 
be determined by the medical authori- 
ties.: Some people believed the law 
that it limited the 


was too strong, 





freedom of women. After it was 
passed you could still hear people dis- 
cussing it and speaking against it. 


Criticizing the “Higher Ups” 


Another phase of this same question 
of freedom of speech may be seen in 
the running of every industrial or 
agricultural or any other kind of en- 
terprise. Every administrative order 
is freely discussed, and if anything 
goes wrong the administration is se- 
verely criticized, and not only by the 
“big shots,” .but by the workers in 
their general trade union meetings, 
where everybody participates, from the 
floor-sweeper up. 

As a matter of fact, in most of these 
meetings where questions concerning 
the administration are brought up, it 
is the worker, the rank-and-filer, the 
floor-sweeper, who does most of the 
talking. The administration, too, of 
course, may criticize the workers for 
not accomplishing what they should, 
and the administration is expected to 
criticize itself. If mistakes are pointed 
out and they are acknowledged as such, 
the administration is given a chance to 
rectify them. Otherwise, inefficient and 
bureaucratic administrations are turned 
out on demand of the workers. 

Every factory and every plant with- 
out exception has a paper. The paper 
may be a daily, weekly or semi- 
monthly. Big plants, like the Stalin 
Auto. Plant, have daily papers. The 
Scientific Auto-Tractor Institute where 
I worked in Moscow, employed about 
1,500 people, and our paper came out 
twice a week. The workers wrote ar- 
ticles criticizing the director, the chief 
engineer, or department heads, or each 
other, for any shortcoming they noted 
in the establishment. Perhaps the 
street in front of the factory was not 
kept clean; perhaps the _ engineer 
didn’t come in on time; perhaps the 
wash rooms were not kept in a sani- 
tary condition. Or it might be that 
the factory was not fulfilling its plan 
and in that case the director was asked 
to explain why and whose fault it. was. 









They have unique and clever meth- 
ods to take care of breaches of disci- 
pline or any sort of unsocial behavior. 
For example, at the Rostov Machinery 
Plant, where I first worked, there 
was a time when our shop was very 
disorderly. Piles of waste iron were 
left lying around, and the place was 
a mess. The matter was brought up 
at meetings several times, but little 
was done. Then some of the workers 
made a poster showing a pig with the 
words streaming from his mouth: 
“Pig as I am, I’ve never seen such dirt 
as this.” Wherever it was hung up the 
workers responsible for that section 
hustled to get it cleaned up. In the 
course of two or three days the whole 
department, which was very large, was 
cleaned up. Then the poster was used 
to get individual machines cleaned up. 
A worker who wouldn’t clean his ma- 
chine to the satisfaction of the rest 
of us was apt to find the poster hang- 
ing over the machine some morning 
when he came to work. Without ex- 
ception this method always resulted 
in cleaner machines. 


Other Methods 


If workers don’t get results through 
these methods within their own plant 
organization, then they write letters 
complaining of conditions to the big 
papers. Every city newspaper has a 
special department devoted to such 
letters. Every single complaint is 
looked into and where necessary spe- 
cial investigating commissions are sent 
to check up. Recommendations are 
made by these commissions, and if 
matters don’t improve, the people re- 
sponsible are apt to find themselves 
on the skids. 

A foreman can’t just come around 
and tell a worker to get out, or even, 
so to speak, bawl out a worker. He 
can, of course, remonstrate with a 
worker, but he must do it in a com- 
radely manner. We had a grass plot 
outside of our department, where in 
the summer time some of the workers 
would lie down after lunch. Occas 
sionally a worker would nap on after 
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the whistle blew. Here a worker 
might be fired for that but in the So- 
viet Union it would be handled by 
some of the worker’s immediate shop- 
mates saying something to him. Then, 
perhaps the next day, in the wall 
newspaper, he'd see a caricature of 
himself snoozing while the other work- 
ers were at their machines. Such treat- 
ment usually sufficed to keep him from 
repeating the offense. 


“No, They Don’t Have Bosses” 


Now, in returning to America one 
of the many things I dread is the idea 
of going to work for a boss, after 
having worked under free conditions. 
When I am asked, “Why, don’t they 
have bosses in the Soviet Union?” I 
can quite honestly and frankly say, 
“No, they don’t have bosses in the So- 
viet Union.”” When I am asked, “Well, 
how are the plants run, who manages 
things?” my answer runs something 
like this: 

All citizens in the Soviet Union 
are bosses as well as workers. A work- 
er there really shares ownership of his 
shop with the other workers. ‘Take 
my own case. I started to work in 
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Upper left hand—Reading room in the Palace of Culture of 

the Stalin Auto Plant. Below left—Indoor garden nook in 

the same building. Below right—Workers of the Kaganovich 

Searchlight factory going to a nomination meeting for can- 
didates to the Supreme Soviet. 


the Scientific Auto Tractor Institute 
as a tool-maker. I immediately be- 
came a part of that organization. As 
a worker, I was at the same time one 
of the bosses. I could criticize the ad- 
ministration for lack of initiative, or 
bad planning, for bureaucratic meth- 
ods, and so on. 

The director and the managing staff, 
who often came from the bench them- 
selves, have no authority to discharge 
a worker arbitrarily. As a matter of 
fact, it is much more difficult to dis- 
charge a worker than it is to discharge 
a director. For a worker to be dis- 
charged, it is necessary first to give the 
trade union committee the reasons..The 
trade union committee then investi- 
gates to find out whether the charges 
against the worker are warranted. In 
most cases, I would say perhaps 90 
per cent, the trade union committee 
decides that the worker should stay, 
recommending that he be transferred 
to another department. 

There are certain offenses for which 
a worker would be discharged. A 
worker would quite likely be discharged 
for stealing, for example, and would 
not be able to get another job for per- 
haps six months. 


I have seen cases where a worker 
has come to work under the influence 
of liquor, not really drunk, but just a 
little under the weather. In one such 
case the workers in his group met dur- 
ing the noon period, gave him a warn- 
ing and sent him home that day. A 
couple of months later the same fellow 
came in drunk again. The_workers met 
again, gave him a stiffer warning that 
if he came in drunk again he would be 
discharged. 

Can a worker quit his job? I get 
that question often and I answer, em- 
phatically, “Yes!” Any Soviet citizen 
can quit his job any time he wants 
to. But he is requested to give fif- 
teen days’ notice, and an attempt is 
made to persuade him to stay. At the 
end of 15 days if he hasn’t changed 
his mind and quits, this is not held 
against him. If the worker is a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, it is a 
little more difficult because he has 
greater responsibilities. Of course 
such a worker can quit on the impulse 
of the moment. He won't be arrested 
for it or penalized, but he would be 
thrown out of the Party unless he 
got permission from the Party first. 
A good Party member wanting to 
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change his job talks it over as a mat- 
ter of course with his Party group. 
If he has reasonable grounds they raise 
no objections. 


Soviet Elections 


Another question I am often asked 
is about the election system. Some peo- 
ple say there is no democracy in the 
Soviet Union, usually making a great 
point of the fact that there has been no 
Opposition to candidates to the Su- 
preme Soviet. This is easy to under- 
stand. In the Soviet Union there are 
no classes whose interests are opposed 
to each other. Here we have one group 
of capitalists who may want low tar- 
iffs on certain products that may be 
an ingredient in goods they manufac- 
ture. Another group producing that 
ingredient here may want a high tar- 
iff on it. This conflict of interests is 
represented in Congress. But in the 
USSR there are no such conflicting 
group interests, in the sense of one 
group wanting something that would 
not be to the benefit of another, be- 
cause there are no private owners of 
the means of production. The work- 
ers themselves are the owners through 
their Socialist State. 


To be nominated or elected to the 
Supreme Soviet; a candidate naturally 
must support the basic plans for the 
building of socialism and the passing 
over to communism in the shortest 
possible time. Any candidate who 
would not agree with that would not 
be elected to the Supreme Soviet. He 
would not even be on-the ballot be- 
cause no group of workers would think 
of nominating such a person. 

Election procedure all the way from 
preliminary nominations to the elec- 
tion itself is thoroughly democratic. 
For instance, nominations for the Su- 
preme Soviet are opened. In the fac- 
tory we put forward certain candi- 
dates, Ivan Ivanov, Mikhail Kuznet- 
sov, Olga Matveyeva, and so on. At 
the nominating meeting they are called 
to the platform to give their autobi- 
ographies. Ivan Ivanov starts out like 
this: “I was born in 1900 in the city 
of Rostov. My father was a farmer 
and I went to school in such and such 
a place. I started to work when I 
was twelve years old.” He will tell 
just where he worked, that he was in 
the Red Army, and so on. : After he 
has given his biography, which is gen- 
erally very complete, questions are 


Above: Crawling pen and 

washroom of the nursery for 

workers’ children at the 

Kaganovich Ball Bearing 
Plant. 


Left: Dental office at the 
Stalin Auto Plant. 


Right: Restaurant at the 
Clara Zetkin tobacco factory. 


fired at him. How many acres of 
land did his father own? How many 
horses, how many cows? How many 
were there in the family? Is anyone 
in the family a member of the Com- 
munist Party? 

The purpose of these questions is to 
find out just what sort of fellow this 
candidate is. ‘They look through and 
through a person. They ask questions 
about property to determine whether 
he is a real proletarian and from a pro- 
letarian background. ‘This does not 
mean necessarily that he will not be 
nominated .if his father or even he 
himself was a landlord or propertied 
man before the revolution. But the 
background is considered along with 
his activities since the revolution; 
these with the record of his day to day 
work give a total picture of the man, 
and make possible a decision as to 
whether or not the candidate can fur- 
ther the aims of the Socialist State. I 
remember one case of an engineer 
whose father had been a big banker in 
Moscow. But he had worked so sin- 
cerely and effectively that this was in 
no way held against him, and he was 
nominated. There were other cases 


of people with such backgrounds whose 











work had shown shortcomings and 
who had not proved themselves to be 


politically reliable. In such a case it 
might be felt that since his family had 
lost their property through the revo- 
lution, therefore he was not really in 


sympathy with the aims of a workers’ 


and peasants’ government, and not fit- 
ted to represent the Soviet people. 

The nominations continue and final- 
ly, after sifting all the other candi- 
dates out, one person is chosen who is 
to go on the final ballot. 

Well, you might say, suppose there 
are two people equally qualified from 
every point of view. Can’t these both 
go on the ballot? That has hap- 
pened. But, as a general proposition, 
in the last election anyway, there was 
only one candidate representing one 
constituency. ‘Through these long, in- 
timate and completely frank discus- 
sions at the nominating meetings, can- 
didates are sifted out and the workers 
themselves usually come to an agree- 
ment in advance as to who is the best 
person among them to represent their 
interests. 


Religion and Morals 


Another question I am often asked 
is about religion. Is there religious 
freedom in the USSR? Can a person 
go to church if he wants to? Can a 
person stay away from church? There 
are churches all over the Soviet Union, 
not as many as there used to be, but 
still quite a lot. Anybody can go to 
those churches. They will not be mo- 
lested in any way. ‘They will not 
fear losing their job. But there is a 
general educational movement against 
all superstition, including religious su- 
perstition. The people who go to 
church are mostly old people. Some- 
times, of course, the old people take 
some of the young ones with them, but 
my observation was that in general the 
people are so active politically, social- 
ly and intellectually that they don’t 
seem to have time for religion. So then 
I am asked: “Does that have any effect 
on their morals? Are their morals lower 
there than they are here, due to the 
withering away of religion?” 

I would say that morals in the So- 
viet Union are higher than I have 
seen elsewhere. ‘Take the question of 
prostitution. There is none in the 
Soviet Union. It is not simply be- 
cause people are religiously or morally 
opposed to it, but because the economic 
basis does not exist for it. All in all, 
family life is on a much sounder, hap- 
pier basis there than here; families are 
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bound together by common interests 
and real comradeship. 

Can you hire someone, or have a 
maid in the house? Yes, you can. You 
can hire a person to repair your auto- 
mobile, or to do things that fall in the 
realm of personal service. You could 
ask this servant to make a dress you 
wore, yourself, but if you were to ask 
her to make clothes to sell to other 
people for your own profit, that would 
be both unlawful and unethical accord- 
ing to the Soviet code. No individual 
may make a profit from another’s la- 
bor. I think that is a higher moral- 
ity, a higher ethics, than one finds in 
a society which, in its exploitation of 
man by man, even permits people to get 
fat and rich off the labor of children 
who should be in school. In the So- 
viet Union children can’t go to work 
until they are 16 years of age; they 
work only six hours a day until they 
are 17. And their labor is very care- 
fully limited. There was a boy around 
our shop, 16 years old. I asked him 
to help me lift some things and the 
foreman came over and told me not 
to—the labor code prohibited a boy 
lifting anything above a certain weight. 

I might add that domestic servants 
don’t remain domestics very long. 
Young peasant women who want to 
live in the city take such jobs for a 
while. Their hours and conditions of 
work are strictly regulated through 
their union, which provides them with 


opportunities for education and train-. 


ing in skilled trades, so that they are 
soon able to move on to more inter- 
esting work. 


Opportunity for Promotion 


When young people start in indus- 
try, their first year’s production is not 
considered of any economic conse- 
quence. It is an intensive training pe- 
riod—more like continuation school. 
They are urged to continue to attend 
classes, the factory itself providing op- 
portunities. Most of them take ad- 
vantage of it. ‘They don’t have to, in 
the sense that if they don’t, they will 
lose their jobs; but their fellow-work- 
ers around them encourage them to 
study. I had an apprentice working 
with me who didn’t show much inter- 
est in learning. He was persuaded to 
attend the factory school, but a report 
came to me, as his teacher in the shop, 
that he was doing poorly in his studies 
—wouldn’t I talk to him and encour- 
age him to do better. I talked to him, 
pointing out the advantages of study 
and of raising his qualifications, both 
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for his own personal interest and in 
the interest of advancing the economy 
of the country. Since it didn’t seem 
to do much good, I went to the trade 
union secretary ‘of our shop, a young 
woman, and told her the situation. 
She, too, had a talk with him; and at 
the end, because of the patient, friend- 
ly attitude of all of us who were work- 
ing with him, the boy’s whole attitude 
changed and he began to improve as 
both student and worker. 


Freedom to Work 


I have been amazed since I have 
been back in America to hear the pro- 
posal seriously advanced that machine 
labor should be replaced by hand labor, 
as one way to solve unemployment. In 
the Soviet Union every Soviet worker 
wants more machinery, especially more 
automatic machinery, to reduce the 
amount of labor, because they have no 
fear of unemployment. ‘They figure 
they can keep on producing more and 
more goods for a long, long time be- 
fore everyone has enough of every- 
thing. Then they will just gradually 
reduce the hours of labor, from seven 
to six, to five, to four, and maybe 
work three or four days a week, or 
maybe take longer vacations—instead 
of 15 or 30 days, 60 days, whatever is 
necessary to balance production and 
consumption. 

The discussions of the workers in 
the shop often circle around this point 
of greater efficiency, that is, ways and 
means and methods of producing more 
goods with less effort. I think it is 
safe to say the workers feel they are 
working too long when they work sev- 
en hours a day. Of course théy want 
to reduce the hours of labor intelli- 
gently, that is, when they can produce 
sufficient goods in less hours. Most 
young Soviet workers when they hear 
about unemployment here, can’t im- 
agine how a country so technically ad- 
vanced as America can tolerate it. The 
freedom to work and earn a living is 
one of the freedoms every citizen of 
the Soviet Union has. He is guaran- 
teed that right by the constitution, 
along with rest and leisure. Every 
person in industry gets a vacation, 
varying from 12 to 30 days, and in 
some cases more. A machinist receives 
15 days vacation. A man doing heav- 
ier work in the grinding department 
has a six-hour day and 30 days vaca- 
tion. If he works in some department, 
like a foundry, that is considered not 
very healthful, he also receives 30 days 

(Continued on page 27) 



















FROM THE MIDDLE AGES 


IN TEN YEARS 


The miracle of Tadjikistan in Central Asia which raced 
from feudalism to the world of tomorrow in ten years 


N a recent book, “The March of 

the Barbarians” by Harold Lamb, 
the story is told of the 13th century 
campaigns of Genghis Khan and his 
successors who strung together, by 
rapid conquests, the greatest empire in 
history. In these campaigns the Cen- 
tral Asian lands, the regions now oc- 
cupied by the Soviet Republics of 
Uzbekistan, Kazakstan, Turkmenistan, 
Kirgizia, and Tadjikistan, were among 
the first to be overrun. 

That invasion, however, was only 
one of a long series. Some, like the 
spectacular raid of Alexander the 
Great, which deposited a still percepti- 
ble layer of Greek culture in Middle 
Asia, came from the West. But the 
movement was mainly from the oppo- 
site direction, from the vast plains of 
Mongolia and the forests of Siberia 
and Manchuria. 

The reason for this lay in the geo- 
graphical and climatic character of 
these lands, and the nomadic cultures 
of their peoples, hunters and fishers in 
the forest zones and herdsmen on the 
plains. Both were subject to climate 
changes, especially the people of the 
plains where, in a gradual, centuries- 
long process of dessication noted by 
historians and scientists, pastureland 
was steadily giving way to desert. 


The Conquest Migrations 


Normal population increase intensi- 
fied the competition for the shrinking 
grazing areas leading to feuds between 
the tribes. Periodically, out of this 
bloody school of intertribal warfare, a 
leader would emerge, first establishing 
his rule, then uniting the tribes, and 
finally directing their energies into vast 
conquest-migrations. 

In these migrations of the Mongol 
and Turkish peoples there were two 
geographical barriers-—the ice of the 
north, and southward the fence of 
the world’s highest mountain ranges. 
When China was feeble these migra- 
tions would swarm over the Great 
Wall onto her green plains. But when 
China was united and strong the 
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migrations would be deflected west- 
ward to appear finally in Europe, and 
start flight-and-conquest migrations of 
the Slav and Teuton peoples. 

Europe to the West and China in 


Upper left—Mukum Sultanov, national hero of Tadjikistan. 


By ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


the East have permanent population 
deposits left by these conquest-migra- 
tions. Hungary is one, Finland an- 
other, the Tartars and Turks in the 
Volga districts and in the Crimea and 


Upper right—the 


“lord mayor” of Stalinabad, the capital of Tadjikistan, is a woman, Avezova. 
Bottom—An ambulance plane carrying an emergency case to a hospital. 






















































Caucasus are others. And the re- 
searches of a noted American anthro- 
pologist, Ales Hrdlicka, would indicate 
that America too has such population 
deposits in some of its Indian peoples. 
The last of these major migration- 
invasions broke into Central Asia in 
the 17th century. The invaders were 
the then nomadic Uzbeks who settled 
down on the land, turning from their 
nomad way of life to agriculture. 


Flight to the Hills 


A large proportion of the invaded 
population were the Tadjiks, mainly 
an Iranian people allied to the Per- 
sians in speech and culture. Preferring 
hardships and poverty—and compara- 
tive freedom—in the hills, to slavery 
in the richer valleys, many fled and 
found refuge in mountain ravines and 
caves in the high Pamirs, the “Roof 
of the World”. Today, in the Tadjik 
cities and collective farms, you will 
see Uzbek, Kirgiz and Afghan types 
also, the result of the ceaseless inter- 
mingling of peoples; but the Tadjik 
type is readily recognizable in the 
slender and sharp-nosed and often blue 
eyed people to be seen in the country, 
the more as you ascend the mountains. 

In their mountain refuges they re- 
sumed their agricultural life, often on 
farms literally brought up on their 
backs. For, in many cases, they had 
to transport soil in sacks to the stony 
mountain terraces and ravines where 
they at last felt safe. 

Their land was to witness an- 
other invasion, that of the Russians, in 
the course of which their own Uzbek 
overlord, the Emir of Bokhara, was to 
become a vassal of the Tsar, along 
with the Emirs of Khiva and Kokand, 
who divided Central Asia among them. 

This Russian invasion, making the 
Tsar a partner in their exploitation, 
added to the misery of the people. The 
Emirs were permitted to retain their 
thrones and oppress their people as be- 
fore. At the same time, in the inter- 
ests of the capitalist Russian economy, 
the best soil was turned over to cotton 
production, the region becoming a 
typical, colonial one-crop country. This 
was the chief “civilizing” contribution 
of the Russian “protector.” 


Anthology of Taxes 


These Central Asia despotisms were 
among the last survivals of feudalism 
in the world. For example, in Bokhara, 
55.8 per cent of the arable land was 
the personal property of the Emir. In 
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addition to the usual taxes, the peasants 
had to pay all sorts of feudal dues in- 
cluding labor services. A quarter of 
their crops were paid outright. From 
the remainder went taxes to the Emir’s 
agent, to the grain collector, to the 
water distribution officer, to the village 
overseer. The mosques and the priest- 
hood took their cuts. Although they 
owned about a quarter of the arable 
land, they still made their imposts on 
the poor peasant’s income, calling what 
they received by the title: ‘“God’s 
share.” Another payment went 
for the maintenance of the local 
priests. ‘Then there were special taxes 
on cattle, on fodder, and on the move- 
ment of grazing sheep. ‘There was a 
payment to supply the table of the 
Hakim, the Emir’s regent, and for his 
travelling expenses. All in all, the 
fertility of the human mind in devices 
of extortion was well exemplified in 
the long roll of taxes, charges and dues 
which burdened the subjects of the 
Emirs. 

In retetn for the revenues and serv- 
ices sweated out of them the people 
received nothing in the form of public 
works or social services—no pavement, 
no lighting, no schools, no hospitals, 
no roads, no modern water supply. The 
Emir did not even pay his officials. 
Instead he sold appointments to public 
offices; and the purchasers reimbursed 
themselves by exactions from the 
peasants and by the outright sale of 
justice in the courts. For those who 
complained or rebelled there were 
cruel medieval punishments. The 
prisons were pits in the ground into 
which the prisoners’ food was lowered 
through grates. Under these condi- 
tions the prisoners did not burden the 
state with their care very long. 


Marriage, a Luxury 


To add to the general misery and 
humiliation of the peasants there was 
the special torment that marriage was 
difficult or impossible to the poor. The 
daughters of the ‘peasants could be 
seized for the lords at the age of eight. 
Since the number of a man’s wives 
was the mark of his wealth and social 
position, a large proportion of the 
women of the land disappeared into 
the humanly wasteful and shameful 
bondage of the harem. This raised the 
purchase price of brides to such a 
point that some men never married 
and others had to wait till they were 
past their prime before they could ac- 
cumulate the purchase money. 
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“Knows Not the Taste of Bread” 

Of all the peoples in the Emirate 
the most oppressed, since they had been 
the conquered, were the ‘Tadjiks. 
Theirs was the hungriest land, semi- 
desert in the West and mountain crags 
of the high Pamirs in the East and 
South. The Tadjiks were considered 
a nation of paupers and their poverty 
was reflected in the nicknames of sec- 
tions of their cities. For example in 
old Kojent (now renamed Leninabad) 
one section was called “Quarter Which 
Knows Not the Taste of Bread’’; an- 
other, “Quarter Which Eats Cow 
Dung”; a third, “Quarter of Eternal 
Debtors.” 

The land was roadless. Travel was 
over the stony hill slopes, and where 
cliffs appeared, primitive engineering 
had provided an osier sidewalk con- 
structed of boughs laid across stakes 
driven into the rock. Above this peril- 
ous pathway the traveler could read 
inscriptions in Arabic—if he could 
read at all—warning him: “From thy- 
self to the grave is but a single step. 
Be wary as the tear upon the eyelid.” 

The culture of this neglected land 
and oppressed people reflected the 
neglect and oppression in the almost 
total absence of what constitutes cul: 
ture. The literate numbered one in 
every two hundred. One small hos- 
pital represented all that there was of 
modern medicine in the entire country. 
There were no theaters, no museums. 
The Emir’s “pleasure dome” in 
Bokhara was a tasteless confusion of 
gaudy Western and Oriental architec- 
ture; and his agents in Tadjikistan re- 
produced a few imitations in_ still 
worse taste. At their courts bards 
were kept among the retainers to sing 
slavish and monotonous and _ lying 
epics of the families of their patrons. 
As for popular art, it was limited to 
the appearance, at public markets, of 
clowns and story tellers. If the 
clowns’ antics or the story tellers’ tales 
raised any official suspicion that the 
performers were satirizing the power- 
ful or hinting at rebellion, they were 
promptly thrown into the pit prisons. 

Ignorance of the masses was blessed- 
ness, for the masters. Ignorance ana 
the subjection of women were the 
foundations of the old society. The 
rising Soviet order was therefore hate- 
ful to the masters because it brought 
dangerous thoughts of freedom and 
the end of the harem. When, after 
1917, counter-revolutionists raided the 
villages, the local school teacher was 
always their first victim. 

















In her book, “Women in the Soviet 
East,” Fannina Halle quotes from 
compositions written by school children 
which reflect the memories of that past 
misery. One little girl wrote: “Lenin 
is the greatest man. He gave poor 
people a doctor and medicine so that 
they might not fall sick.” Another 
little girl wrote: “Lenin is dead but 
we have his picture. He gave water 
and land to the poor people but to us 
tea and white churek,”’ (flat loaves). 


The Subjection of Women 


In the gradations of misery women 
were on the lowest and broadest rung. 
Of all manners of veiling women the 
Central Asian was the completest, un- 
healthiest, and most repulsive. A black 
horsehair net, without eyeholes, covered 
the entire face. A shapeless black 
outer robe fell from the cowled head 
to the feet. Women walked, in pub- 
lic, like cloth coffins in motion. 

Choice of a career or of a mate was 
unheard of. Women were purchased, 
usually while they were still children. 
Their purchasers might be old men. 
If they escaped poverty it was to enter 
the virtual prison of a rich man’s 
harem, rank with jealousies and 
hatreds, dreary with the tedium of 
seclusion. 

Women were held too inferior to 
eat with men. ‘They made their meals 
on the leavings in the men’s dishes. 
But in the ordinary household the 
lion’s share of work was theirs— 
theirs were the hardest and most tedi- 
ous tasks in the fields, the barns, as 
well as the kitchen. And this subjec- 
tion of women had become hallowed 
as one of the foundations of religion 
and social order. 

It is no wonder then that in the 
emancipation of a country like Tad- 
jikistan the liberation of women should 
play so critical a part in the struggle. 
An unfailing slogan of the counter- 
revolutionists was, “The Soviets are 
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Left—Amanshayeva, Tadjik parachute expert with some of her pupils. Right—The Varzob 
Hydro-Electric Station, during construction. 


dishonoring our women.” And in the 
first years of the emancipation there 
were frequent murders of women who 
unveiled and of husbands and fathers 
who permitted the unveiling. 


The Liberation of the Tadjik People 


The revolution which freed Tad- 
jikistan along with the rest of Central 
Asia was long and bloody. It was not 
till 1920 that the Emir fled, leaving 
his many wives, but carrying close to 
his breast his English letter of credit 
for fifty-four million gold rubles. 
T‘rom his exile, however, he continued 
to foment counter-revolution. One of 
his methods, characteristically enough, 
was to try to divert the people’s pro- 
test into pogroms. Anti-Semitic agita- 
tion was carried on and the revolution 
was scare-headed as a Russian-Jewish 
plot to seize Moslem land and treasure 
and violate Moslem women. The 
revolutionists at home were pictured 
as dupes or traitors, selling out to the 
Christians and Jews. ‘Thus every 
vicious resort to race and religious 
hatred was tried in the effort to dis- 
credit and overwhelm the revolutionary 
movement. 

A former horse thief, Ibrahim Bek, 
stayed behind to keep up the fight as 
the Emir’s regent. Ibrahim Bek com- 
manded the  counter-revolutionary 
bands called the Basmachi. Driven 
into Afghanistan, he continued to make 
incursions from that country. His 
last foray was as late as 1931 when he 
was finally captured by a band of col- 
lective farmers. The intervening 
fourteen years saw many epic events, 
including the appearance on the scene 
of the Turkish adventurer Enver 
Pasha and his dream of a Moslem Em- 
pire in Central Asia, a dream that 
ended when his bullet-riddled body 
lay on the battlefield. 

The British Empire took a part, 
also, seeing an opportunity for new 
expansion in this death struggle in 
Central Asia. Their spies were busy. 





Subsidies and arms were given to the 
Basmachi. Only the outbreak of the 
Afghan War prevented the British 
from an outright military attempt. 
After that the imperial British dream 
faded also, though their secret agents 
held on. 

In the struggle many heroic men 
and women perished, and destitute 
Tadjikistan was plunged in deeper 
destitution. In the worst period of 
the Basmachi raids the sown area was 
reduced by 72 per cent, cattle by 60 
per cent and the population by 25 per 
cent, as many fled still deeper into the 
mountains. Bearing this in mind the 
miracle of the Tadjik Soviet Socialist 
Republic, with its amazing advances, 
becomes doubly wonderful. ‘The sac- 
rifice and ordeal were not in vain. 


The Bobokalanov Family 


Something of the drama of the 
transformation of Tadjikistan can be 
gained from the story of the Boboka- 
lanov family of old Kojent. Father 
Bobokalanov, a cotton grower, had to 
wait till he was forty-five before he 
could marry. Even then the purchase 
price for his bride included twenty 
years of labor. Bobokalanov died be- 
fore the twenty years’ labor were 
worked out, and, according to tradi- 
tion, his oldest son had to work out 
the remaining years. 

Their son, Dodoboi Bobokalanov, is 
today the Mirab, or water distributor, 
of the millionaire Comintern Collective 
Farm, one of the most famous in the 
entire Soviet Union. His three broth- 
ers -are equally, or more, famous. Pulat 
Bobokalanov is Vice-Chairman of the 
Central Executive Committee of the 
Tadjik S.S.R. Djura Bobokalanov is 
Chairman of the celebrated Comin- 
tern Farm; and Shukur Bobokalanov 
is a brigade leader on the farm. 

That farm has steadily increased in 
prosperity. In 1931 its income was 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Center spread—The big Agricultural exhibition at Mos- 


cow reopened this year for its second season. Exhibits 


have been enlarged with many new collective farms 
among the exhibitors. Moscow streets are gay with vivid, 
native costumes as visitors from the many peoples of the 
multi-national Soviet Union flock to the exhibition. 
Above, left—The “Mechanization” Pavilion where latest 
models of tractors and other agricultural machinery are 
shown, and, below, a night view of the main building, the 
Pavilion of the USSR. Top center—Entrance of the 


Ukrainian Pavilion. Above, right—Night view, main 
































entrance of the exhibition and, below, “The New Vil- 
lage,” showing typical buildings of a well planned, up- 
to-date collective farm. 

Lower left hand corner—Guide, showing a group of 
Uzbek collective farm women over the _ exhibition 
grounds. Under left hand caption panel—Animal 
Husbandry Pavilion. Bottom center, Entrance Arme- 
nian Pavilion. Under right hand caption panel—Aczer- 
baidjanian Pavilion. Lower right hand corner—Ukrain- 
ian collective farm women examining an exhibit of sugar 


beets. 
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SEVEN SCORE AND TEN 


Soviet longevity research reflects the 
attitude of hope of a Socialist society 


NOTE in the Moscow News of 

August 29, 1939, stated that 
problems of old age and longevity form 
more than half of all the scientific sub- 
jects studied in the Kiev Institute of 
Clinical Physiology of the Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences. 

This is indeed an odd item. One 
wonders from far off America why a 
large scientific institute should devote 
itself to so thankless a subject as in- 
vestigations to keep the old youngish 
—and to keep them that way for long. 
We have no such institutes here; and 
are rather indifferent to the question 
of longevity. Have the Russians found 
something new and startling? What 
are they hoping for? What is the mo- 
tive behind their enterprise? 

Many questions arise in the minds 
of people who have been told that one’s 
life span is fixed, that one is young 
and then grows old, that that is all 
there is to it, and that there’s nothing 
to be done about it. Yet the Russians 
want to do something. They show as 
little respect for fixed ideas on longev- 
ity as they have shown for our mechan- 
ical ideas concerning heredity, a fright- 
ening rigid heredity. ‘These Russians 
tamper with everything! Now they 
want to change the span of life itself! 

Kiev is the chosen city for this work, 
since the outstanding Soviet investi- 
gator concerned with the fight on age- 
ing is Prof. A. A. Bogomolets, president 
of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences. 
Bogomolets, in a book “The Prolonga- 
tion of Life,” states his general ob- 
jective as follows: “The struggle for 
the prolongation of human life must 
not be reduced to attempts to rejuve- 
nate the senile organism. To know 
kow to prolong life means first of all 
to know how not to shorten it. At 
the present stage of development of 
the human being we can scientifically 
fix normal duration of life at 125 to 
150 years. There is no reason, how- 
ever, to regard even this as a limit.” 

Professor Bogomolets heads a group 
of 60 research workers and assistants, 
who operate on a budget of nearly 


600,000 rubles per year. The Insti- 
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tute is only a baby among scientific 
organizations. It is about to celebrate 
its sixth birthday. Yet its activities 
already extend beyond its institute 
walls. For example, two scientific ex- 
peditions to Abkhazia have been study- 
ing oldsters who haye passed the cen- 
tury mark. Abkhazia seems to be a 
blessed spot for the aged who seem to 
be spared here disorders normally at- 
tributed to old age, such as cerebral, 
cardiac and renal sclerosis, increased 
blood pressure, and the like. Bogomo- 
lets uses such data in support of his 
position that the pathological symp- 
toms need not be associated with age- 
ing. 

That pathological symptoms may be 
removed can be put to the test. Bogo- 
molets pins much hope on his so-called 
specific cytotaxic serum. This serum 
is obtained by the partial disintegra- 
tion of human or animal cells. Subcu- 
taneous injection of such a serum in 
another animal or person produces an 
increased activity of the corresponding 
cells in the receiver’s body. Resist- 
ance to diseases and to disorders in- 
volving the degeneration of tissues is 
greatly increased. Success, for exam- 
ple, has been scored in treating scarlet 
fever in this way. Good results have 
also been reported in treating certain 
types of paralysis of the insane and of 
schizophrenia. Hope is entertained 
that good results with malignant tu- 
mors, e.g. of cancer, will continue. 
Bogomolets has also tied all this up 
with similar stimulating effects of 
blood transfusion. ‘The regeneration 
of blood is increased beyond the point 
of a mere addition of new blood by 
transfusion. 

There is a whole family of problems 
in the attack on old age, as well as a 
whole family of investigators. Some 
others, who have made their mark are 
Professors Kavetsky, Gorev, Sirotinin, 
and Yudina. The approaches to the 
problem of longevity are varied. Prof. 
L. A. Cherkes, of the Odessa Institute 
of Nutrition, who was invited to pre- 
sent a paper at the Fourth Pacific Sci- 
ence Congress at San Francisco, starts 
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from the observation that, in old age 
there is an impairment of the power of 
the digestive tract to absorb and to 
convert vitamins. Many symptoms, 
e.g. in the teeth and in the bones, at- 
tributed to old age, could be attributed 
merely to a shortage of vitamins. 
Wrong nourishment, moreover, can 
bring on these alleged symptoms of 
old age before their supposed normal 
period of incidence, and a person may 
therefore age much before his time be- 
cause of the lack of vitamins in the 
circulation. 

There are literally scores of issues 
that can be raised concerning the ef- 
fects of the things we eat, the things 
we do and. even the things we think, 
and their connection with various 
symptoms or the genuine marks of old 
age. Some investigators turn to age- 
ing in plants and seeds. Others focus 
their attention on the single-celled ani- 
mals that have a little, private immor- 
tality of their own. The insects have 
interesting though short lives that at- 
tract investigators. And then there 
are the enormous fields of fishes, am- 
phibia, reptiles, birds and finally mam- 
mals biologically closest to ourselves. 
When it comes to man some investi- 
gators are content with measuring and 
remeasuring parts of the body as they 
alter with age. Others give learned 
but dubious interpretations of statis- 
tics. There are specialists on the age- 
ing of the blood and the heart, arteries, 
etc. (the cardiovascular system), of 
the digestive system (salivary glands, 
esophagus, stomach, pancreas, liver, 
gallbladder, small intestine, appendix, 
colon, rectum), the urinary system, the 
skeleton, the locomotor system, the 
teeth, the skin, the glands (thyroid, 
parathyroid, adrenals, thymus, pitui- 
tary, etc.), the male and female re- 
productive system, the nervous system, 
the eye, the ear, the tissue fluids. Ev- 
erything has an ageing aspect. 

The Soviet Union holds frequent 
conferences on the question of ageing. 
The first major conference took place 
in Kiev in December, 1938, with an 
attendance of 378 delegates. Nothing 
































































so complete had ever been attempted 
anywhere. Observers could not help 
but note the vast difference between 
the well-founded, forward looking at- 
titude of the. Soviet workers as com- 
pared with the despairing -attitude. of 
bourgeois scientists. On all<sides they 
have heard a strong desire expressed, 
especially by Communists, to live long- 
er, because life seemed worthwhile 
and because there was much to do. 

An unusual number of well attested 
cases of longevity, were discussed, e.g. 
Shapkovsky, 140 years old; an Odessa 
citizen, G. Katsap, 110 years old, whose 
mother died in 1928 at the age of 137 
years; Yesbeyev, a mere lad of 130 
years; and Tlabagon Ketsba, a 135- 
year old Abkhazian who, it seems, 
photographs quite well. In spite of all 
this, stress was put on the necessity of 
experimental studies of ageing. Alto- 
gether some 30 papers were read. Prac- 
tically every angle mentioned above 
was touched upon. Connections be- 
tween premature ageing, i.e., before 
the age of 100, and disease, were 
stressed. A call was issued to all doc- 
tors to take an interest in keeping the 
citizens well in the profound sense that 
they would have no occasion to age 
prematurely, i.e. before 100.. Thus a 
goal was set. 

It is interesting to note that the 
general, conservative attitude in the 
United States on the problem of lon- 
gevity shows signs of cracking because 
of the activity of several small pro- 
gressive groups. A small group at 
Cornell University has produced 
marked increases by diet in the longev- 
ity of rats—roughly estimated as rais- 
ing their life span to an equivalent of 
more than 130 human years. They 
thus verified the estimates of Bogomo- 
lets. Five years of slow work with 
small funds were followed by a wave 
of prosperity. The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation made a donation of $42,500 to 
be spent in the next few years! The 
same foundation be it noted makes 
contributions of over a million and a 
half dollars at a time for other single 
projects. 

There’s a curious lure for capitalists 
in the Cornell workers’ (Drs. L. A. 
Maynard, C. M. McCay, and S. A. 
Asdell) findings that longevity was 
promoted by frugality, or semi-starva- 
tion, especially in early life. Perhaps 
the subsidy came the quicker because 
of the hope that Dr. Maynard might 
demonstrate that workers should eat 
much less than they do. It may be 
disturbing to them to note that oppo- 


site conclusions, i.e. the need of better, 
richer diets, were reached by Prof. H. 
C, Sherman of Columbia University. 
The Rockefeller Foundation gave him 
no: help; but the milk companies at 
least were pleased because the professor 
got a 10 per cent increase in the life 
span of rats by feeding them milk and 
vitamins. The milk bucket chain of 
middlemen between thé farmer and 
consumer, bring up the price so high, 
any new and better salespoint is valu- 
able to the milk companies. 

A solitary worker (Prof. W. M. 
Malisoff of the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute) has been carrying on work in 
the Russian tradition, trying to remove 
the symptoms of ageing, the so-called 
hardening of the arteries, as patho- 
logical developments that come alto- 
gether too early in our physically and 
mentally unbalanced lives. He is in 
complete agreement with the Soviet 
scientists, both in the scientific ap- 
proaches and in the optimistic analysis 
of the problem. Unfortunately he 
has little hope to offer the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the milk companies, or 
the high pressure vitamin rackets, and, 
hence, they have little to offer him. The 
Soviet type of scientist is like a fish 
out of water in a bourgeois country; 
and, no doubt, the converse must be 
true. One has to remember the con- 
trast: 600,000 rubles a year in the 
USSR given to only one of several 
institutes for research on longevity; a 
few thousand dollars begged and pain- 
fully earned by a handful of investi- 
gators in the U.S.A., who are at the 
complete mercy of their donors, or of 
shrinking and vanishing university ap- 
propriations. for their very jobs. 

The writer of this, after reading 
Russian newspapers and journals ex- 
pressing the enthusiasm of the people 
in general about treating old age as a 
disease interfering with Socialist con- 
struction, decided to ask his fellow 
Americans what they thought about 

(Continued on page 33) 


* Top—The Ukrainian Academy 
> of Science in Kiev, famous for 
its experimental studies in 
longevity. Center—Shats Chuk- 
bar, 139 year old Abkhasian 
with some of his young fellow 
villagers. Bottom—Prof. A. A. 
Bogomolets, head of the 
Ukrainian Academy of Science. 
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Collective Farm Chorus, conducted by a woman, in the Kabardino-Balkarian 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic in Georgia. 
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THE SOVIET THEATER 
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Recent advances of the Soviet stage — new plays, new 
talents, new theaters for the ever-growing Soviet audiences 


O meet the needs of the wonder- 

ful new theater audiences, expand- 
ing every year, new theater buildings 
are being constructed throughout the 
Soviet Union, not only in the larger 
cities, but also in the mining regions 
and on the Collective Farms. 


107 New Theaters in 1940 


In addition to something like a thou- 
sand theaters that have already sprung 
up in the chief cities of the USSR, 107 
new theaters are scheduled to open in 
1940. 

Besides these new theaters in the 
cities, there are being built this year 
six new theaters for workers in the 
mining areas, and some twenty-five new 
collective farm theaters—not to men- 
tion the expanded itineraries of the 300 
travelling companies that have been 
organized to tour collective and state 
farms, presenting plays in some 30 
different languages. To link up the 
city theaters with the farm theaters, 
troupes of actors from the cities act 
from time to time in the villages. Mark- 
ing the swelling interest and activity 
in the theater among the farmers, a 
group of sixty collective farmers from 
the Gdov District in the north of Rus- 
sia, under the guidance of the- village 
school teacher, have brought together 
their folk songs and dances and rural 
festivals, worked them into a musical 
drama called “Ancient Gdov,” which 
they have produced with great success 
at the famous Theater of Folk Art in 
Moscow. 

Great as has been the growth of the 
theaters in Soviet Russia using the 
Russian language, the growth of the 
theaters in other languages has been 
even greater. If the number of Rus- 
sian theaters has increased six-fold 
since the Russian Revolution, increases 
in the theaters of the other nationali- 
ties have been even more remarkable. 
For example, in Armenia, without one 
solidly established theater before the 
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Revolution, there are now some 25 
theaters, including the enormous 
double-theater of Erevan, with a grow- 
ing repertory of plays, operas, and 
ballets, based on native Armenian 
themes. In Georgia the number of 
theaters has increased from 3 to 43; 
and in Uzbekistan from 1 to 44. The 
fact that the expansion of these thea- 
ters of the many non-Russian peoples 
is even greater than that of the Rus- 
sian theaters should give pause to those 
who argue or insinuate that there is an 
increasing Russian nationalism. 

Since the liberation and Sovietizing 
of the Ukrainian and Byelo-Russian 
parts of Poland, it is interesting to no- 
tice that the theaters which are being 
established there are not so much Rus- 
sian as Ukrainian and Byelo-Russian 
theaters. In Lvov, West Ukraine, for 
example, a dream which the Ukrain- 
ians there have had for many years has 
at last come true, and the first perma- 
nent Ukrainian theater in that city 
has been established. 

The interest of the vast potential 
audiences of all these theaters is kept 
alive each year by new plays and new 
productions. It has been calculated 
that within the last year 7,000 new 
productions have been mounted in the 
Soviet theaters; that 235,400 perform- 
ances of these and the older plays have 
been given; and that 77,000,000 spec- 
tators have attended these perform- 
ances. 

One of the most remarkable devel- 
opments in the Soviet Union has been 
tnat of the children’s theaters. Last 
September contests were held through- 
out the USSR for the best productions 
of plays for children, and in February 
of this year the winners were brought 
to Moscow to present their prize win- 
ning performances. ~ 

Theater buildings which happen to 
be accessible for children have been 
turned into Theaters for Young Spec- 
tators, and during the last year some 


7,000,000 school children have attended 
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these theaters. Here, too, we find no 
narrow nationalism. The children 
seem instinctively to love the children 
of other countries as they see them 
presented in these plays, and everything 
is done to encourage rather than to 
discourage this tendency. 

The circuses in the Soviet Union 
have come, more and more, to have a 
significant dramatic content, to be more 
than spectacular displays of skill, and 
during this year they have been at- 
tended by something like 22,000,000 
spectators. 


Tendencies in the Soviet Opera 


In the great Opera Houses of the 
Soviet cities during the last two 
seasons, a number of different ten- 
dencies may be noted. On the one 
hand, there is a tendency to revive 
many of the earlier Russian operas. A 
year ago Glinka’s “Ivan Susanin,” for- 
merly “A Life for the Tsar,” original- 
ly produced in 1836 and often re- 
garded as the earliest classical opera, 
was given a new lease of life in a 
splendid production at the Bolshoi 
Theater in Moscow. In May of this 
year, for the hundredth anniversary of 
Chaikovsky’s birth, in addition to his 
more familiar work, other of his operas 
and ballets, scarcely known outside of 
Russia, have been revived. 

On the cther hand, there has been 
a trend in a very different direction— 
that of producing new Soviet operas. 
Following the success of Dzerzhinsky’s 
operas, “Quiet Flows the Don” and 
“The Soil Upturned,” based on Sho- 
Ickhov’s novels, stories that have be- 
come a part of Soviet tradition through 
popular films or stage plays—such as 
“The Armored Cruiser Potemkin,” 
“Chapayev,” Gorky’s “Mother,” 
“Shchors,” (the story of the Ukrain- 
ian hero), “In the Storm,” based on 
Virta’s play “Soil,” and “Prokofiev’s 
new opera, “I, Son of the Working 
People,” based on Katayev’s novel— 
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have all been turned into effective op- 
eras, notable for their powerful mass 
choruses of sailors, soldiers, workers, 
or peasants. 

Still a third trend can be observed, 
not merely in the Opera Houses of the 
minor nationalities, but in the major 
Soviet theaters such as the Bolshoi 
Theater in Moscow and the Kirov 
Theater in Leningrad, the production 
of operas and ballets based on the 
native legends and folk lore of the 
various nationalities that go to make 
up the Soviet Union. 


Old Actors and New 


During the last two years the Soviet 
stage has lost several of the great act- 
ors who helped to give the Russian 
stage, before and after the revolution, 
its premier place in the world theater. 
Many of the famous old actors are 
still active, however, and for each of 
those who have died ten new talents 
have sprung up. 

In August, 1938, came the death of 
the grand old man of the Russian the- 
ater, Constantin Stanislavsky. Two 
months later, when the Moscow Art 
Theater celebrated the Fortieth Anni- 
versary of its founding, greater tributes 
were paid by the Soviet Union to Stan- 
islavsky than have perhaps ever been 
paid to an actor by any government in 
the history of the world. Yet the very 
excellence of the productions given on 
that occasion and since then by the 
Moscow Art Theater show that Stan- 
isiavsky had been building not for 
himself alone, but for the future. Some 
new plays that he had started to direct, 
have been developed and produced 
along the lines he laid down. Stanis- 
lavsky always insisted that the Moscow 
Art Theater was not a “one man the- 
ater.” | Nemirovich-Danchenko has 
always been a co-director with equal 
authority; and the actors themselves 
have had more and more to say in the 
productions; so that the Moscow Art 
Theater is really far more completely 
a collective than some foreign critics 
have realized. 

A number of older actors at the 
Moscow Art Theater, who like Stanis- 
lavsky have been made People’s Artists 
of the USSR and have been given the 
Order of Lenin, the highest Soviet 
honor, are still acting there with un- 
diminished brilliance. Kachalov, be- 
loved of the people, not only con- 
tinues in some of the grand old roles 
that he has acted for thirty years or 
more, but has created new roles; and 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Top — Scene from 
a Moscow Art 
Theater production 
of The Pickwick 
Club in commem- 
oration of the 70th 
anniversary of the 
death of Charles 
Dickens. Center 
above —the noted 
actor, Ivan Mosk- 
vin, addressing a 
meeting of his 
electors. Center 
below, Nemirov 
Danchenko (seated 
extreme left) at a 
Moscow Art Thea- 
ter rehearsal. Bot- 
tom—scene from a 
Children’s Theater 
production. 














INDUSTRY 


Regular daily air flights between 
Moscow and Stockholm, via Riga are 
provided for in an agreement recently 
signed between Soviet and Swedish air 
lines. 

A condenser locomotive, which 
converts steam back into water, thus re- 
ducing the stops necessary to renew 
water supply, has entered service on So- 
viet railroads. The locomotive makes a 
1,000 kilometer run (about 600 miles) 
without taking on water. In addition, 
the fuel expenditure is 20 per cent below 
other types of locomotives. 

In existing dams from 5,000 to 6,500 
gallons of water per second, per linear 
meter, flow over the dam wall. A heav- 
ier flow would wash out the bed in the 
lower level. Soviet engineers, working 
with large scale models of the Rybinsk 
and Uglich dams of the Kuibyshev Hy- 
dro-electric Station on the Volga, which 
will be the world’s greatest hydro-elec- 
tric development have arranged for a 
flow of 17,000 gallons per second, per 
linear meter, at the Uglich dam and 15,- 
000 at the Rybinsk dam. This is being 
done by deepening the concrete floor of 
the lower level and by the construction 
of gutters to channel the flow. 

There will also be engineering inno- 
vations in the arrangement of the 
sluices. The inflow will come from the 
side, and the outflow below the lock. 
By this means, rapids will not form with- 
in the navigation channels, sluice cham- 
bers will fill in half the usual time; 
and the capacity of transiting ships will 
increase by 50 per cent. 

Coal mines are being opened in the 
Arctic. Not only are the ships of the 
Northern sea route being bunkered with 
Arctic coal, but the developing industries 
and settlements in the Arctic regions are 
soon expected to receive their fuel from 
these Arctic mines. Working condi- 
tions in the. mines are severe, the tem- 
peratures in the shafts hovering around 
ten degrees below zero, but new tech- 
nical developments are overcoming this 
disadvantage. 
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Another stimulus to the industrial de- 
velopment of Arctic industries is the dis- 
covery that the large Arctic peat de- 
posits can be used. It was first thought 
that because of low temperatures and 
difficulties of drying it, the peat would 
be unworkable. Tests have shown that 
the steadiness of the winds offset the 
low temperatures. The tests have also 
shown the peat to be of low ash con- 
tent and especially suitable as a base for 
fuel briquettes, in combination with 
other combustibles. The use of Arctic 
peat as fuel has already begun. 

The next big innovation in the cinema 
industry, following sound and _ techni- 
color, will probably come from the So- 
viet Union. Moscow recently saw and 
applauded a stereoscopic motion pic- 
ture camera which produces a film that 
gives a complete three dimensional ef- 
fect. The apparatus calls for only minor 
changes in the camera, the installation 
of a pair of double mirrors before the 
lens. The projection however requires 
a new type of screen. 


AGRICULTURE 


Despite the late spring the sowing pro- 
gram was rapidly met this year. By 
May 20th, confounding gossip-scare re- 
ports like those of Leland Stowe, 80 per 
cent of the grain sowing was completed. 

The expansion of  cattle-raising 
reached a new high level. Completed 
statistics show that in 1939, 194,500 
live stock farms were put in operation. 
This is close to half of the total organ- 
ized in the preceding ten years. 

Pioneering in the vast Asiatic 
plains increases. Nearly ten thousand 
collective farm families this year have 
broken virgin soil in Siberia, and the 
Far East, as settlers, establishing new 
farming communities. The farmers in- 
clude many families from the thickly 
populated districts in the Moscow Re- 
gion and Byelo-Russia. The new settle- 
ments are provided with equipment to 
make modern, scientific agricultural pro- 
duction immediately possible. 

Not to be outdone by the Uzbek and 


Tadjik collective farmers who built the 
great Fergana Valley Canal which has 
transformed thousands of acres of arid 
land into rich cotton farms, the Kazak 
farmers have begun a huge roadbuild- 
ing project providing modern motor- 
highway connections with railroads and 
regional centers. A thousand kilometers 
of road are being laid. 

In the Liuban region in Byelo-Russia, 
12,500 acres of marshland are being 
drained while in the Voronezh Region 
the farmers of the Railroadman Kolhoz 
are building dams creating a chain of 
lakes and ponds which provide water- 
ing places for cattle, drainage, and irri- 
gation reserves for field crops and garden 
produce. The ponds are being stocked 
with fish. Mills are being built along 
the lakes, which will also serve as breed- 
ing refuges for wild fowl. Such enter- 
prises undertaken on the initiative of the 
collective farmers are being noted with 
enthusiasm throughout the country. 

This year Birobidjan, the Jewish Au- 
tonomous region in the Soviet Far East, 
is to add 800 farming families from the 
thickly settled European regions. Three 
hundred have already arrived, and are 
being aided by the older settlers in build- 
ing homes and getting started. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The great Flemish painter, Peter 
Paul Rubens, died three hundred years 
ago—on May 30, 1640. The tercente- 
nary of his death was commemorated in 
the Soviet Union by the publication of 
many articles on the work of this master, 
on his influence upon Russian painting 
and the significance of his style, and by 
special excursions to the galleries in 
Leningrad and Moscow where examples 
of his work are among the treasures of 
the collections. 

Another commemoration, the cente- 
nary of the death of Nicolo Paganini, 
was held throughout the Soviet Union. 
Performances of his works were given 
and many articles were published deal- 
ing not only with his innovations in violin 
technique, but his revolutionary activities 
which cost him persecution even after 
death—“legal burial” having been for- 
bidden to the remains of the great musi- 
cian until 1896, fifty-six years after his 
death. 

May of this year saw the nationwide 
celebration in the USSR of the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the Soviet 
cinema. When the young Socialist na- 
tion was still locked in mortal struggle 
with the counter-revolution, the people 
could put forth creative energy for the 
founding of a cinema which has produced 
more film masterpieces than any other. 

Another anniversary, which many 
ranked as an art event, was celebrated 
on May 15th, when Moscow celebrated 
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the fifth birthday of its famous sub- 
way. Some stations of the subway rank 
among the most beautiful public build- 
ings in the world. In the five years since 
the running of the first train the track- 
age in operation has increased from 11.6 
to 26.4 kilometers. Fifteen kilometers 
more are being added this year, and the 
line is becoming one of the chief means 
of passenger transit rising from 2 per 
cent of the total in 1935 to 17.1 per 
cent of the total in 1939. 

Moscow University is celebrating its 
185th anniversary. In celebration of 
the occasion the University was named 
after Lomonosov, its founder; and it was 
awarded the Order of Lenin, in recogni- 
tion of its services to Soviet culture. 


KARELO-FINNISH 
ELECTIONS 


Prominent among the deputies elected 
to the Supreme Soviet of the new 
Karelo-Finnish Union Republic were 
two former Canadian lumberjacks. 
They were William Vuorela and Aimo 
Vapola. Finns who had immigrated to 
Canada, then decided to try life in the 
new world of Socialism, they found life 
more to their liking in Soviet Karelia, 
where they won distinction for their 
Stakhanovite work in the lumber camps. 
During the Soviet-Finnish conflict Vapola 
enlisted in the Red Army as a volunteer 
and won further honors in the battle 
field. 

Other deputies elected included such 
noted figures in the labor movement as 
Toivo Antikainen just freed from a 
life sentence imposed and confirmed by 
two framed trials in Finland; Adolf 
Taimi who grew gray in struggle for 
the working class and who has recently 
been liberated from a twelve year prison 
term; and the well known Finnish labor 
leader Otto Kuusinen. Among the other 
deputies were Vasily Dolmatov, who 
began work as an illiterate errand boy, 
and was an apprentice in a St. Peters- 
burgh metal plant when the revolution 


began. Today he is in command of the. 


defense forces in the Republic. Another 
of the deputies is Tuure Lekhen, former- 
ly a carpentry worker, now in charge of 
the expanding publishing industry of the 
new republic with its tasks of providing 
new text books and arranging transla- 
tions and publications of world classics 
into the Finnish language. Tuure Lek- 
hen’s brother, famous as a worker-poet, 
was shot by the Finnish White Guards 
in 1918. 

Among the deputies is the Georgian, 
Boris Vedeneyev. He was in Murmansk 
before the revolution as an electrical 
engineer. He has had a large part in 
the development of hydro-electric power 
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in these regions. The people acknowl- 
edged his services by naming him one of 
their deputies. Thus a native of semi- 
tropical Georgia wins distinction by 


‘notable work in lands within the Arctic 


Circle. 


CULTURE 


The Manuscript Division of the Lenin 
Library in Moscow has begun the publi- 
cation of important hitherto unpublished 
material, to make it more widely avail- 
able to research students. Among the 
collections being issued this year are 
letters of the Dostoyevsky family 
throwing new light on the childhood of 
the great writer; manuscripts of Tur- 
genev and the poet Lermontov, and let- 
ters of the composer Scriabin. 

The Manuscript Division also issues a 
journal, two recent issues of which were 
devoted to the great novelist Leo Tolstoy 
and the Ukrainian poet, Taras Shev- 
chenko. The Tolstoy issue contained 
variants on “War and Peace” and 
“Resurrection”; an unfinished and hith- 
erto unpublished work, “Evening Tales,” 
and some newly collated letters. The 
Shevchenko issue brought into public 
view similar newly collated material. 

Among the new publications of the 
State Children’s Book Publishing house 
were a selection of tales by Washing- 
ton Irving, from the Sketch Book, 
Tales of a Traveller, and The Alhambra. 
The book is charmingly illustrated by 
the noted Soviet artist Bekhteyev. The 
translator is M. Gershenson. 

For those Moscow kids who have not 
yet gone out to the country, and for days 
when, for whatever reason, no outings 
have been arranged, two children’s 
clubs on wheels have been organized 
this year to bring fun to the stay-at- 
homes, right in their own courtyards. 
The “clubs” are housed in trucks and 
carry film projectors and screens, puppet 
stages, victrolas, portable playground ap- 
paratus, and varieties of games. The 
staffs include gymnasts, game leaders, 
special instructors and musicians. 

Camp accommodations for more than 
a million and a half children of Soviet 
workers are provided for this summer by 
the trade unions. This is in addition to 
the camps run by the government and 
by other organizations. During the years 
1938 and 1939 close to 900 summer 
camps were built, or reconstructed on 
more elaborate lines and with more mod- 
ern facilities by the trade unions. 

Soviet agriculture received a great en- 
richment of the “most precious wealth 
of the land,” when on June Ist, agricul- 
tural institutes and training schools 
graduated 97,000 students capable of 
furnishing scientific and special services 
to Soviet farms. Four thousand of the 
97,000 were agronomists, engineers, 








veterinary surgeons and other special- 
ists; and their fields will include soil 
reclamation, animal breeding, farm me- 
chanization, seed treatment, laboratory 
analysis, etc. 

Coincident with the establishment of 
the New Karelian-Finnish Union Re- 
public a university is being established 
at Petrozavodsk, capital of the Repub- 
lic. The University will include faculties 
in history and philosophy, physics and 
mathematics, biology and forestry, ge- 
ology and hydrography. Courses will be 
given in two languages—Finnish and 
Russian. 

The death on June 3, of Platon Kerz- 
hentzev, was mourned throughout the 
Soviet Union. Kerzhentzev entered the 
Bolshevik Party in 1904 and played a 
devoted part in the revolutionary strug- 
gle. He was a noted Marxist scholar, 
At the time of his death he was one 
of the editors of the Soviet encyclopedias. 
Among his books were his biography of 
Lenin and his “History of the Paris 
Commune.” 


MARCH OF SCIENCE 


A. A. Bogomolets, director of the 
Ukrainian Institute of Experimental Bi- 
ology and Pathology, has announced that 
an anti-cancer serum has proved a valu- 
able prophylactic against relapses where 
patients had been operated on for can- 
cer. The records show a much greater 
percentage of complete post-operative 
cures among patients taking the serum 
treatment than among other patients. 

The Northern Sea Route Administra- 
tion is sending twenty hydrographic 
expeditions into the Arctic, this year. 
They will map coastlines, and measure 
currents and drifts, principally in the 
Nordenskiold Archipelago in the Kara 
Sea, and in the waters around the new 
Siberian Islands. 
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vacation. Miners have a six hour day 
and a 30 day vacation. 


Health Care 


In all Soviet plants there are medi- 
cal departments with doctors and 
nurses. If you don’t feel well, and 
the doctor finds you have a tempera- 
ture, you are excused from work at 
once. If examination shows that you 
have any serious trouble or if your 
illness continues for more than a few 
days, you are sent to some nearby 
health center for a more thorough ex- 
amination. 

Once this happened to me and I had 
an X-ray taken of my heart. ‘They 
found that my heart was a little en- 
larged, so a report on this was sent 
back to the doctor where I worked. 
He then wrote out an order to the 
foreman instructing him to find work 
for me according to my physical con- 
dition as well as technical ability. 

If a worker is run down in health 
and needs an extended rest, he is sent 
away to a health resort, usually for 
thirty days. This is generally free, de- 
pending on the amount of his wages. 
In my own case I have been sent on 
four occasions to health resorts, in 
addition to regular vacation periods. 

Doctors are available to you both at 
the factory and in the neighborhood 
where you live. If you live in a large 
apartment house, there is a doctor in 
the building. The doctor’s function is 
to keep people well. It is to his ad- 
vantage for it makes less work for 
himself, and he gets that much more 
credit. The Soviet Government spends 
an enormous amount of money in 
health and social insurance. They pay 
a great deal of attention to sanitation, 
in some cases, I think, going to extremes. 
For instance, where I worked the floor 
was swept every three hours; the Mos- 
cow subway, in addition to being the 
most beautiful in the world, has floors 
clean enough to eat from. 


Treatment of Intellectuals 


I have mostly spoken about the 
workers, but I don’t want to lead any- 

_ body to think that in the Soviet Union 
everybody is a hand worker in the 
shops. In the Soviet Union they have 
intellectuals as in every other country. 
But over there they are closing up the 
gap that exists elsewhere between those 
who work by hand and those who do 
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intellectual labor. Every worker is 
given opportunities for intellectual de- 
velopment, and the schools provide a 
certain amount of training in the fun- 
damental labor processes, so that intel- 
lectuals have some understanding of 
what physical labor means. The idea 
is to create a well-rounded individual, 
both physically and mentally developed. 

Every person in the Soviet Union is 
given full opportunity for a higher 
education. He may go on to a uni- 
versity and is given a stipend, which 
may come to as much as he’d earn in 
a factory, or maybe more, depending on 
his record. 

The intellectuals in the Soviet Union 
feel that they are a part of the work- 
ing class and the working class gives 
them every care and consideration, 
seeing that they have proper conditions 
for their creative work. The working 
class sends intellectuals abroad to ad- 
vance their skill in their particular 
pursuits. ‘They are paid good salaries 
and are given good housing. ‘They 
receive this consideration because it is 
1ealized that the Soviet intelligentsia 
is working in the interest of and serv- 
ing the working class. 

For example, the agricultural scien- 
tists are interested not just in what 
happens in their laboratories, but in 
increasing the yield of agriculture. The 
same way with Soviet engineers. They 
want to invent more modern machinery 
to lighten work and increase produc- 
tion, to enable the workers to have 
more leisure. The scientists, engineers 
and inventors of the Soviet Union 
have no fear that their inventions or 
new methods, increasing industrial or 
agricultural production, will throw 
workers out of jobs, denying them op- 
portunity to earn a living. Scientists, 
engineers and inventors in the Soviet 
Union are free to work and make dis- 
coveries to the limit of their ability or 
the limit of their ambitions—and that 
limit is the sky. 

In my opinion this gives a feeling 
of freedom to the intellectuals that they 
can enjoy nowhere else. ‘The same is 
true of all types of intellectuals— 
whether they be artists, medical men, 
scientists, writers, musicians, engineers 
or actors. 

I go to a theater here in America. 
I see a play, enjoy it while I am in 
the theater but maybe in a day or two 
I will forget it, because most of the 


plays have no message for me. ‘They 
just simply do not mean anything. The 
same is true of the moving pictures. 
You see a lot of nonsense in which a 
poor girl marries her employer’s son 
and lives nicely ever after, or vice 
versa. Or you see a picture here, in 
some cases, which will even white- 
wash racketeers, showing the racketeers 
not such bad fellows after all. 

In the Soviet theater I used to feel 
a unity, a sympathy, a fraternal feel- 
ing between the actors and the audi- 
ence. The leading actors and act- 
resses are given the title of “People’s 
Artist,” and that is what they really 
are. It’s true of the opera just as it’s 
true of the drama. The theaters be- 
long to the people and are not run for 
anybody’s profit, but for the enter- 
tainment and education of the people. 
They produce plays that deal with 
vital problems that concern the people, 
problems which we want to think 
about, that stir us up to greater action. 
Great stress, too, is laid on the classics, 
because they consider it very impor- 
tant to preserve for the people all that 
is best from the art of the past. 

In closing this article, there is one 
final point I should like to make. I 
have been shocked since I have been 
here to hear people ask: “Since the 
signing of the Soviet-German Pact, 
won’t the Soviet Union become anti- 
Semitic?” The idea is both nonsensi- 
cal and impossible. In the first place 
the Soviet-German Non-Aggression 
Pact is only what its name implies, an 
agreement not to fight, and certainly 
does not mean that the USSR is an 
ally of Germany or that it will adopt 
any Nazi methods whatsoever. Racial 
animosity is almost non-existent in the 
USSR, and when it does occur it is 
dealt with sternly One day I saw a 
crowd in the market place and I went 
over to see what was the matter. A 
woman was being arrested for calling 
another woman a “damned” Jew. Any 
insult to any person because of na- 
tionality is punishable by law. 

The Soviet nationalities policy is 
basic to the whole regime. All the 
Soviet peoples live together in true 
equality, fraternity and peace. 
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In your current issue 


Question: 
(June), in discussing the Soviet budget 
you mention an item, “taxes on the pop- 
ulation”. Will you kindly explain what 


these taxes are? How are the people 
of the Soviet Union taxed? 
J. N. Needham, Mass. 


Answer: The item in the Soviet budget 
referred to above included all taxes col- 
lected from the population during one 
year, which as was pointed out, amounted 
to only 5.3 per cent of the budget. 

Aside from the revenues derived from 
incidental taxation such as custom duties, 
documentary stamps, registration and 
notary fees, the bulk of the taxes from 
the population come from graduated in- 
come taxes. In view of the fact that 
there are no unemployed, and practically 
everybody earns the taxable minimum of 
1800 rubles a year, the tax spread is al- 
most universal. Individuals, however, 
earning more than the taxable minimum 
may be granted exemptions for depend- 
ents, or for other reasons. These exemp- 
tions or reductions of the tax may be as 
high as 30 per cent. There are also large 
categories of earners as well as recipients 
of pensions, who are wholly exempt from 
the payment of taxes. The exempted 
include those who for outstanding service 
to the republic have been awarded orders 
of the USSR, people in military service, 
students who receive a stipend up to 
2500 rubles a year. Farmers’ incomes 
which are subject to agricultural tax are 
free of income taxes. 

The income tax is graduated from an 
annual tax of 14.4 rubles on annual earn- 
ings of 1800 rubles, which represents a 
basic rate of 8/10 of 1 per cent, to 504 
rubles a year on salaries or wages of 
12,000 rubles, or 4.2 per cent. We can 
best illustrate the amount of income tax 
paid by a Soviet worker, employee, tech- 
nician or manager in Socialist industry 
by taking the example of the average 
wages or salary earned in the Soviet 
Union in recent years. This runs be- 
tween 4000 and‘ 5000 rubles a year. The 
income tax on taxable earnings of 5000 
rubles a year, disregarding exemptions, 
amounts to 128 rubles or a tax rate of 
2.56 per cent. Workers and employees 
pay their income tax in monthly install- 
ments through the employing organiza- 
tion. 

Because of the close to 100 per cent 
employment of all able bodied people, 
men and women alike, the tax bill is so 
widespread as to be of no particular 
burden to anybody. 
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Self-employed workers engaged in co- 
operative production pay an income tax 
1U per cent higher than the workers 
and employees who receive wages or 
salaries from government enterprises. 
Individual workers who pursue their 
craft or trade independently, that is, 
those who do not work for government 
enterprises or in producers’ cooperatives 
pay a much higher tax rate. Profes- 
sionals, such as doctors, lawyers, teach- 
ers, who have an income from private 
practice also pay a much higher tax than 
people engaged in socialized or coopera- 
tive industry. Such taxable income of 
6000 rubles a year, for instance, would 
be subject to an income tax which will 
amount to 590 rubles or almost 10 per 
cent. The tax is so graduated as to 
amount to about 25 per cent on earnings 
of 10,000 rubles a year and again is 
steeply graduated thereafter. Writers 
and artists who, as is well known, earn 
considerable amounts in royalties, are 
subject to a special tax rate, graduated 
for instance, from almost 9 per cent on 
20,000 rubles a year to 15.5 per cent on 
100,000 rubles and to almost 60 per cent 
on 300,000 rubles q year. 

From the above it is obvious that the 
tax rate, while having as its primary 
purpose the creation of revenues for the 
state budget, is however so arranged as 
to favor mostly people with low incomes 
and especially those who are engaged in 
socialized industry. Next in favor comes 
the group employed in cooperatives. The 
rate is higher on incomes which repre- 
sent earnings derived from private prac- 
tice by professional people, and which is 
usually supplementary to the income they 
earn as members of faculties or on the 
staff of medical institutions which is 
taxed in the same way as workers’ in- 
comes. The tax rate is very high for 
people who pursue their trades individ- 
ually, whose earnings are not subject to 
control of government or cooperative or- 
ganizations and who do not undertake 
the social responsibility that membership 
or work in these organizations imposes. 

In addition to the income tax there is 
the “housing, municipal improvement 
tax.” This tax is subject to the same de- 
ductions and exemptions as income tax. 
However, the rate is lower. 

On an income of 5000 rubles a worker 
or employee in socialized industry pays 
112.6 rubles a year, or about 2 per cent. 
People engaged in cooperative produc- 
tion pay 10 per cent more. People pur- 
suing their trades and professions indi- 
vidually, and earning 6000 rubles, would 
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pay about 11 per cent. Professionals 
earning a similar amount in private prac- 
tice would pay 8 per cent. Writers and 
artists earning over 12,000 rubles a year 
would pay close to 10 per cent. 

There is a different system of levying 
income tax on the agricultural popula- 
tion. The vast majority of the farmers 
belong to kolhozes. Individual kolhoz 
members are not required to pay income 
tax on any of their earnings in money or 
kind as members of the kolhoz. They 
are, however, required by the law as 
amended September 1, 1939, to pay an 
agricultural tax on income derived from 
the exploitation of their individual plots 
and other kinds of husbandry and gain- 
ful occupations outside of the kolhoz. 
The tax is also paid, of course, by indi- 
vidual farmsteads whose owners are not 
in the kolhoz system and who are not 
members of any handicraft cooperatives. 
The tax also is applicable to farmsteads 
that have pooled their individual hold- 
ings and till the land jointly (who are 
not however a kolhoz). The income 
subject to this agricultural tax is arrived 
at in the following manner: An estimate 
of the money value of the average yield 
per acre under cultivation is decreed for 
the various republics in accordance with 
prevailing agricultural conditions in each. 
This estimate covers all the arable acre- 
age of the farmstead. A uniform tax 
rate is applied to the money value of the 
crops so estimated. 

The rate varies however in favor of 
the collective farmer, who supplements 
his work as a collective farmer by tillage 
of his personal plot or cattle raising out- 
side of the kolhoz, as compared with 
individual farmers who are not members 
of a kolhoz. The farmers who have 
pooled and till their land jointly, though 
they are not in a kolhoz, pay a rate 
which is between those two above men- 
tioned categories. They pay less than 
the individual farmer but 10 per cent 
more than the rate paid by the member 
of the kolhoz. In the case of a member 
of a kolhoz, the tax rate is applied only 
to annual earnings of 700 rubles and 
more. The tax on the initial 700 rubles 
is 50 rubles per year. On incomes of 
2000 rubles the tax is 8 per cent, and on 
an income of 3000 rubles the tax amounts 
to about 9 per cent. In the case of in- 
dividual peasants the agricultural tax 
begins with a minimum income of 1000 
tubles. The tax upon 3000 rubles would 
amount to about 15 per cent. 

There is a comprehensive system of 

(Continued on page 33) 
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“The crowd burst into a storm of 
enthusiasm when Lavrentieff drove to 
the plaza. Many told me that they 
remembered the days of 1913 when the 
Serbs were backed by Russia in their 
struggle against the Turks and then 
in 1914, against the Austrians and 
Germans. The Panslavic spirit re- 
vives with might.” 

This report, in L’Europe Centrale, 
gives a picture both of the enthusiasm 
of the Belgrade population and of the 
misunderstanding of the reporter. Cer- 
tainly there must have been in that 
cheering Belgrade crowd, as in the new 
masses of pro-Soviet people in the other 
Balkan countries, some remnants of the 
old Panslavic sentiments. ‘The theme 
of “Slavic solidarity” was often sound- 
ed in articles in important Serbian, 
Croatian, Slovenian and Bulgarian 
papers. But the pro-Soviet feelings of 
today are essentially different from the 
pre-war pan-Slavic sentiments. As Jz- 
vestia put it, back in 1926: 

“The reestablishment of normal re- 
lations between the USSR and Yugo- 
slavia would have the value of an act 
which has ripened over a long period 
and results from an ensemble of his- 
torical. and political conditions. In 
putting aside the obsolete theories of 
the Slavophile school, one must recog- 
nize that the peoples of these two 
countries have always felt a mutual 
political attraction.” 

This is true for the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes as well as for the Mace- 
donians and the Bulgarians, and the 
masses of the Rumanian and Greek 
peasants, too. Natural economic orien- 
tations have played a part in this. In 
the ten months between March 1939 
and January 1940, with the disappear- 
ance of former barriers, there was a 
jump in trade between the four Balkan 
countries and the Soviet Union of over 
45 per cent. 

_ Language ties too (in most of these 
cases) have played a part; and the tra- 
dition of friendship born of frequent 
joint military actions that characterize 
the history of Russia and the Balkan 
nations. But there are strong social 
and political reasons as well. The 
masses in the Balkan nations are poor 
peasants and workers, but mostly peas- 
ants. In the peasant masses old demo- 
cratic and collectivist traditions are 
deeply rooted. In all Balkan coun- 
tries there have been, in the early 
post war period after 1918, broad mass 
trends among small and average peas- 
ants towards collectivization and social- 
ism. ‘Those movements, although sup- 
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pressed by an unspeakable reactionary 
terror, could not be killed off entirely. 
Raditch in Yugoslavia, Stamboliski in 
Bulgaria, the many Haidak leaders of 
“seditious Rumanian peasants” were 
slaughtered, but their memories live; 
and stronger still lives the idea which 
they expressed only imperfectly. 


"Free Peasants on Free Soil’ 


“We want to be free peasants on 
free soil working together in brotherly 
manner, with the poor people of the 
town as they do in Russia.” This was 
the answer I got three years ago in a 
Croatian village near the White Moun- 
tains, in the Karat region, when I 
asked an old peasant why he was alone 
and where his sons were. And he 
went on: “My sons want this, and 
therefore one was killed, the other is 
in prison and the third is hiding. But 
they will return and with them many 
others, and the people will say its 
word.” 


Agrarian Unrest 


From the Carpathian Mountains to 
the Adriatic coast and from the Hun- 
garian plain to the Black and Aegean 
Seas the social order based on the re- 
gime of a very small upper class of 
rich landlords and (mostly foreign) 
capitalists astride the backs of masses 


of poor peasants, is at the edge of an 
abyss. ‘The question of agrarian revo- 
lution is on the agenda of history, to- 
day, in all Balkan countries. The par- 
tition of the big estates in Western 
Byelo-Russia and Western Ukraine, 
following their occupation by the Red 
Army, reports of the living conditions 
of the peasants in the newly sovietized 
regions, are awakening an ever more 
resonant echo in the peasant popula- 
tion of Hungary, Slovakia and the Bal- 
kans. Hidden and unformed sympa- 
thies toward the Soviets are rising to 
the surface. 

The tremendous cultural activities 
of the Soviet Union also do their part 
to excite the best sections of the Balkan 
intelligentsia. The Pushkin Centenary, 
for example, won tens of thousands of 
Balkan students and scholars as admir- 
ers of the new Soviet cultural life. 

And last, though certainly not least, 
the growing power of the Soviet 
Union, gathering strength every day 
while the warring powers spend man- 
power and material, attracts new sup- 
porters and strengthens old ones 
throughout the Balkans. That the So- 
viet Union not only possesses the 
“stronger battalions” but that these 
battalions are recognized as troops of 
peace adds to the influence of the 
USSR in every part of the Balkan 
Peninsula. There can be no doubt that 
with further developments that influ- 
ence will continue to increase. 


FROM THE MIDDLE AGES IN TEN YEARS 
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87,000 rubles. The next year it stood 
at 537,000 rubles. Each year saw an 
increase in the farm’s earnings. By 
1936 the income touched the imposing 
total of four million rubles. The 
white gold, cotton, which formerly 
enriched Russian investors, the Emir 
and his favorites, now goes to the 
farmers themselves, who use modern 
methods and selected seed. The long- 
fibred, higher quality Egyptian cotton 
is increasingly grown in Tadjikistan. 

The millionaire income, apart from 
the rising share to the kolhoz mem- 
bers, has gone into the purchase of ani- 
mals for the collective farm herds, and 
machinery for lightening labor and 
increasing production. It has gone into 
the construction of schools, a power- 
house, irrigation ditches, modern farm 
structures. It also provided for the 
building of a stately chai-khanna, or 
tea-house, capable of accommodating 
over 1200 guests. Such a chai-khanna, 


built in traditional Oriental style, cool 
and airy, and serving fruits and green 
tea as refreshments, is a mark of the 
prosperity of a community throughout 
Central Asia. No one who receives 
refreshments at the Comintern chai- 
khanna can have any doubt of the 
well-being of that community. 

The Comintern Collective Farm has 
a vigorous offspring. When the im- 
mense Vaksh River Valley irrigation 
project was opened in 1933 and thou- 
sands of acres of formerly desert soil 
waited to be made fruitful, the Comin- 
tern Collective Farm sent a group of 
its farmers to organize a new collec- 
tive in the new land. They called the 
new farm the Bobokolanov Kolhoz af- 
ter the famous family that had founded 
the Comintern Kolhoz. The new 
farm’s first year’s income was 162,000 
rubles. In 1936 it topped two mil- 
lion, and laid the cornerstone of an 

(Continued on following page) 
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imposing chai-khanna of their own. 
As interesting is the story of Mukum 
Sultanov, national hero of Tadjikistan. 
Sultanov was a leader of the Red Par- 
tisans in Tadjikistan. In many bat- 
tles he frustrated the agents of the 
Emir and the bands of Ibrahim Bek. 
By a happy turn of history it fell to 
the lot of Mukum Sultanov, whose 
father and grandfather had suffered 
hardships and humiliations as serfs of 
the family of Ibrahim Bek, to be the 
man by whom Ibrahim Bek was cap- 
tured. He was able to give that tri- 
umph an enduring reality by organiz- 
ing, along the banks of the River 
Kafirnigan, on land that was formerly 
an estate of Ibrahim Bek, a collective 
farm that rivals such famous farms as 
the Comintern and the Bobokolanov. 
It was named the “Kzyl Yulduz,” or 
“Red Partisan,” kolhoz. In 1935 it 
overfulfilled its plan 250 per cent. 


Famous Women 


There are Tadjik women who have 
achieved similar distinction. Some are 
enshrined in the history of the young 
republic as martyrs in the struggle for 
women’s emancipation. Others are 
winning distinction in the new life 
which the martyrs helped to make pos- 
sible. There is Ogul-Bibi-Ishmirzay- 
eva, Stakhanovite cotton grower of the 
Lakhuti Collective Farm, who proud- 
ly wears the Order of Lenin for her 
achievements. ‘There is Khaziat Sa- 
dikjanova, singer and dancer, who has 
won a dazzling reputation in her art, 
in a land where once a woman who 
unveiled her face in public was whipped 
through the streets until she died. 
There is Amanshayeva, parachute jump- 
er, and inspiration and teacher of 
Tadjik girl athletes. There are thou- 
sands of girl students learning every- 
thing a free and enlightened society 
can offer to an ardent and searching 
mind. There are women Stakhano- 
vites in silk and cotton mills, in all the 
industries that now hum in the land 
that formerly had only 200 industrial 
workers altogether. And there is Ave- 
zova, “lord mayor” of Stalinabad, 
capital of Tadjikistan, and a member 
cf the Supreme Soviet of the Republic. 

It is impossible, of course, in a short 
article to give more than a hint of the 
epic that is the recent history of the 
Tadjik people. Here I will fall back 
on the sober poetry of statistics. 


“Poetry of Statistics” 
The formerly roadless Tadjik land 


is now spanned by almost 4,000 miles 
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of automobile roads, not to speak of 
telephone, telegraph and radio com- 
munication. Where there were for- 
merly 8000 witch doctors and one 
small hospital, there are today 144 hos- 
pitals and 797 clinics staffed with 
thousands of doctors and nurses. If 
sickness should suddenly befall one of 
the remote mountain households, a 
telephone call will bring an ambulance 
plane winging its way through canyon 
and ravine. 

Where formerly there were 350 pu- 
pils in all Tadjikistan, there are now 
260,000, in schools ranging from pri- 
mary schools to institutes of higher 
education, the students going to Mos- 
cow, Leningrad, and ‘Tashkent in 
cases where the faculties in the stu- 
dents’ chosen fields have not yet been 
organized in Tadjikistan. And nearly 
half of the students are women in a 
land where formerly women were held 
to be without souls, like animals, and 
therefore requiring an animal-like type 
of domestication, but not education. 

Where formerly there was virtually 
no industry, there are today cotton- 
ginneries, silk and cotton mills, cement 
factories, printing plants, huge me- 
chanized bakeries, meat packing plants, 
fruit canneries, candy factories, and 
workers in power plants, coal and 
metal ore mines, oil fields, radio sta- 
tions and telephone exchanges, workers 
in the many fields that have trans- 
formed this Asiatic backwoods into a 
modern nation. ‘The industrial pro- 
duction of this country has multiplied 
195 times. In a Leninabad silk mill 
alone there are three thousand workers, 
fifteen times the number of workers in 
all Tadjikistan before the revolution. 

Formerly there was no attempt to 
explore and exploit the riches under 
the soil, or to put to full use the moun- 
tain rivers for irrigation and power. 
Since Tadjikistan became a Soviet re- 
public it has brought more land into 
irrigation than in all the previous cen- 
turies of its history, 465,000 acres of 
new land as compared with 285,000 
acres under irrigation before. And 
the work increases. Part of the re- 
cently completed Great Fergana Canal 
runs into Tadjikistan and has added 
several more thousands of acres to its 
irrigated area. 

Today there are flourishing collect- 
ive farms, and touring theaters that 
have developed the national arts into 
mature expressions. A branch of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences has been 
established in Stalinabad; pedagogical 
and _ scientific institutes, laboratories 








and libraries create and nourish a Tad- 
jik intelligentsia capable of every task 
of modern living where formerly 
the ability to repeat long passages of 
the Koran by heart was the apex of 
learning. 

Perhaps the completest contrast be- 
tween the present and the past is to 
be seen in the capital, Stalinabad, and 
the old town of Dushambe, alongside 
which the new city was built. Du- 
shambe means Monday, and the town 
was so named because the market 
which brought the settlement into be- 
ing was held on Monday. 


The New and the Old 


Dushambe’s streets are soft dust, 
except in rains, when they turn to 
mud. Its dwellings are mud hovels, 
ugly, bare, without convenience. To 
Stalinabad, Dushambe stands on its 
outskirts like a museum of past mis- 
eries. 

Stalinabad has clean paved streets, 
modern conveniences, stately public 
buildings. Mingling native architec- 
tural design and ornament with mod- 
ern motifs, it is a colorful, spacious, 
attractive city. Scarcely ten years old, 
it has a radio station, an airdrome, 
scientific laboratories, a State theater, 
etc. 

From Joshua Kunitz’s valuable and 
interesting book “Dawn Over Samar- 
kand” I quote some stanzas of a trans- 
lation of a Tadjik poem: 


“When water flows along the cotton 
field, 

When I see a finished dam, 

And when I see those with me who 
strive for this new life, 

I am as pleased as a father with his 
own son. 


“When I am threatened: ‘The old 
world will return’ 

I fall to the ground and freeze in 
fear. 


“Give me a gun, comrade, give me 
some bullets— 

I’ll go to battle; I shall defend my 
land, my Soviet land.” 


It is this fierce determination of all 
its many peoples to preserve the new 
life that, even more than modern ar- 
mament, .is the foundation of Soviet 
defense; just as the desire for this new 
life turned the backward Oriental 
peasantry of Tadjikistan into a mod- 
ern people, spanning centuries of de- 
velopment from feudalism to socialism, 
in a few epic years. 
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The Church In Old Russia 


A Review by THOMAS L. HARRIS 


Church and State in Russia, 1900-1917, 
by John Shelton Curtiss, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, $4.00. 


ANY intelligent and fairminded 

Americans, otherwise friendly dis- 
posed toward the Soviet Union, have 
grave misgivings about the policy of the 
Soviet Union towards religion and the 
church. These misgivings, carefully fos- 
tered by those who plan a “holy war” 
against the Soviet Union, are based 
upon ignorance both of the present sta- 
tus of religion in the Soviet Union and 
of the corrupt and reactionary tradition 
of the Russian Church. The status of 
religion in the Soviet Union is set forth 
in Article 124 of the Constitution: 


“In order to ensure to citizens freedom of 
conscience, the church in the USSR is 
separated from the state, and the school 
from the church. Freedom of religious 
worship and freedom of anti-religious 
propaganda is recognized for all citizens.” 


It should be added that the laws 
which implement these constitutional 
guarantees have parallels in similar laws 
in the United States, in England and in 
France; and furthermore those laws are 
so fairly administered in the Soviet 
courts that the church authorities in the 
Soviet Union do not hesitate to appeal 
to the courts and have in fact won the 
majority of their cases in recent years. 

But the present situation of religion 
in Russia is not intelligible without a 
clear understanding of the character of 
the Russian Orthodox Church immedi- 
ately preceding the revolution. The 
Soviet Government did not have to deal 
with a church that had among its lead- 
ers any Dean of Canterbury or Bishop 
McConnell; it had to deal with the most 
corrupt, reactionary, superstitious and 
. subservient church in the world. This 
characterization of the church in Russia 
is fully justified by Professor Curtiss’ 
scholarly and well documented study 
which is scrupulously fair and confines 


itself to a massive presentation of the. 


evidence. 

Professor Curtiss, in an introductory 
chapter, shows how the tradition of the 
Church’s subservience to the monarchy, 
always strong in the Eastern Church, 
was strengthened by Peter the Great, 
who deliberately made the Russian 
Church a buttress of Tsarism. The 
church became a department of govern- 
ment under a lay Over-Procurator; pro- 
motion depended upon unswerving loy- 
alty to the Tsar and even the sacred 
secrets of the confessional were to be 
revealed to the secret police. In return 
for such abject servility, the Orthodox 
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Church was granted a special position, 
namely, financial support from the state, 
control of education and the right to 
harry and persecute dissenters. 

Having firmly drawn the historical 
background, Professor Curtiss then 
painstakingly shows how this vicious 
subservience of the church to a reac- 
tionary state was developed in the period 
of 1880-1905 under the reactionary 
Over-Procurator Pobedonostsev until the 
limits of scandal were reached when a 
corrupt church, typified in Rasputin, sup- 
ported a decadent system with intrigue 
and superstition. 

Americans are so accustomed to the 
formal separation of church and state 
that it is difficult for them to realize 
the consistent and organized support 
which the Russian church gave to Tsar- 
ism. Religious instruction in the schools 
inculcated blind loyalty to the Tsar. 
Professor Curtiss gives innumerable ex- 
amples of the way the church, from 
the pulpit and in its official pronounce- 
ments, defended the worst excesses of 
Tsarism. On the outbreak of war in 
1914, the church officially exhorted: 
“Russian warriors, go with God to the 
field of battle!” Priests habitually acted 
in cooperation with the police, and a 
British intelligence officer, according to 
Professor Curtiss, confessed that the 
secret service reports of the Holy Synod 
were superior to those of the Imperial 
Army and Navy. 

The Church tolerated, even rewarded 
demagogic anti-Semitism. Church pa- 
pers, particularly those of the monas- 
teries, indulged in rabid attacks upon 
the Jews. The following quotation an- 
ticipates Goebbels and his American dis- 
ciples in the Christian Front: 


“They say that Iliodor is inciting you 
to a pogrom. No! Iliodor has never 
urged you to that... . But if there 
should be a pogrom, then, not Iliodor 
will be to blame, but the Jews and 
Russian atheists. . . .” 


The slogans of the Christian Front bear 
the trademark, “made in Moscow, 1911”. 

There were, of course, some church- 
men who regretted and even protested 
the excesses of anti-Semitic ecclesiastics, 
as today there are plenty of churchmen 
who deplore Father Coughlin’s excesses, 
but the church was too tightly controlled 
by Tsarism for any significant liberal 
minority to appear. The church might 
have been excused Rasputin, Iliodor and 
Bishop Hermogen if it had produced 
a handful of brave and intelligent lib- 
erals. Ten just men would have saved 
Sodom, but the pages of Professor Cur- 





tiss’ book reveal no such ten just men 
in the Russian church. 

In the revolution of 1905 there were 
a few isolated priests who spoke for the 
people and for their pains were arrested 
by the police and deprived of their 
priestly office by their ecclesiastical su- 
periors. But for the most part, the 
“liberal” minority adopted in the crisis 
a position of cowardly neutrality or else 
diverted their followers from effective 
social action to pietistic speculation. The 
reactionary stand of the church in the 
critical year of 1905 did much to weaken 
the hold of religion over the people; the 
revolution of 1917 shook down what 
was already rotten. 

This reviewer regrets that Professor 
Curtiss did not conclude his book with a 
chapter on the church under the Pro- 
visional (Kerensky) Government. These 
brief months were an epilogue to Tsar- 
ism during which the church was legally 
free from its bondage to autocracy. The 
church, however, did not use the brief 
respite; indeed, the discussions of the 
Sobor (Church Council) which finally 
met in 1918, revealed the almost com- 
plete bankruptcy of the liberal clergy 
and churchmen. ‘The church was not 
merely controlled by Tsarism, it had 
sold itself to Tsarism and was both 
unable and unwilling to go back upon 
the fatal bargain. 

One other point to which Professor 
Curtiss might have given attention is 
the intellectual poverty of the Russian 
church under Tsarism. In the period 
1900-1917, the Russian church produced 
no scholars and theologians comparable 
to Archbishop Temple, Cardinal Mer- 
cier or Professor Harnack. The Russian 
church was content with profound ignor- 
ance and shallow mysticism and conse- 
quently the church’s great influence 
upon education was not only politically 
reactionary but intellectually obscur- 
antist. 

No reader of Professor Curtiss’ book 
can fail to see the full significance and 
justification of both sentences in Arti- 
cle 124 of the Soviet Constitution. In- 
deed in the light of history, it makes a 
remarkably generous and_ reasonable 
provision for religious freedom. The 
church in the USSR is separated from 
the state as it is in most enlightened 
countries and as it most certainly needed 
to be in Russia. The second sentence 
grants to the church precisely and in 
exactly the same words what the Ortho- 
dox Church granted to such other 
churches as the Old Believers, namely, 
freedom of worship, but freedom of 
worship alone. Indeed, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment grants far greater religious 
liberties than those the State Church 
granted under Tsarism, for under Tsar- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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(Continued from page 24) 


his beautiful voice, as I have heard it 
so often in those plays and as I heard 
it when visiting him in his home, my 
last night before leaving Moscow, is 
still echoing in my ears. Leonidov, 
who has embodied so many heroes of 
revolt, not only continues to perform 
but is busy training a whole new gen- 
eration of actors. Moskvin, who has 
brought alternating tears and laughter 
to more than a generation of theater- 
goers, has been elected delegate to the 
























































































































































































THE SOVIET THEATER 1938-1939 


Supreme Soviet. In his speech to his 
constituents he recalled the hardships 
of his youth, of his working for ten 
kopecks a day, of his bewilderment at 
the coming of the Revolution, of Len- 
in’s visit to the Moscow Art Theater, 
of how Lenin had praised him, and, 
what had pleased him still more, had 
declared that if there was any one 
theater which deserved to survive, it 
was the Moscow Art Theater. Mosk- 
vin describes how when he entered the 
Kremlin, to attend a session of the 
Supreme Soviet, he saw entering with 
him, as fellow delegates, the new mas- 
ters of the land, workers and peasants, 
no longer cringing as inferiors, but 
with their heads held high, passing 
through the gate of the Kremlin as 
naturally as though they were enter- 
ing their own homes. 

Filling the gaps in this older gen- 
eration of the Moscow Art Theater, a 
new generation of younger actors has 
been trained in the tried and thorough 
Stanislavsky system. One of the new 
plays at the Moscow Art Theater in- 
dicates, in a way, the faith in this new 
generation that is growing up. This 
is Leonov’s play, “The Orchards of 
Polovchansk,” where an old patriarch, 
who since the Russian Revolution has 
turned a tract of barren soil into fer- 
tile fruit orchards, is filled with pride 
also in the fine crop of sons which he 
has raised, each one of whom is serving 
the Soviet Union in a different way. 
If in Chekhov’s “Cherry Orchard,” 
one gets the sense of futility and hope- 
lessness of a decaying landlord class, 
and in the end the orchard is sold and 
chopped down, here in this apple or- 
chard one gets the sense of fertility 
rather than futility, and of an ever 
more abundant growth of the fruitful 
earth and fruitful humanity. 

A year ago the Moscow Jewish The- 
ater celebrated its Twentieth Anniver- 
sary, much as the Moscow Art The- 
ater has celebrated its fortieth. The new 
plays there, such as “The Feast” and 
“Aaron Friedman,” represent a healthy 


Top, Stanislavsky and George Bernard 

Shaw. Center—Scene from the new Mos- 

cow Art Theater production of Moliere’ 

Tartuffe. Bottom—The beautiful modern 
theater at Rostov-on-Don. 
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turn towards Socialist realism, away 
from the over-stylization and artificial- 
ity of some of the earlier productions 
of the Jewish Theater. The great di- 
rector and actor of the theater, Mik- 
hoels, on the occasion of this anniver- 
sary turned to some of the Americans 
who were in the audience with this 
significant remark: “The Negroes in 
America can only have a real theater 
like ours when they are full and equal 
citizens as the Jews are here.” 


Passing of Some Great Actors 


The death last October of Shchukin, 
who, beginning as an assistant engine 
driver, acting from time to time in the 
amateur dramatic circle of a Railway 
Workers’ Club, had risen to the height 
of his power at the Vachtangov Thea- 
ter, is a great loss. His impersona- 
tions of Lenin in “The Man With the 
Rifle,” and in the two films “Lenin 
in October,” and “Lenin in 1918,” had 
won the hearts of the people. Yet the 
Vachtangov Theater has been able to 
carry on the present theatrical season 
without him, thanks to the extraordi- 
nary vitality that has characterized 
this theater from the start, and thanks 
to the new talents developed by this 
vigorous company. 

In October of the year before came 
the death in her eightieth year of the 
great actress of the Maly Theater, 
Blumenthal-Tamarina. If Stanislav- 
sky was the grand old man of the Rus- 
sian theater, she, coming from a very 
different background, had become, in 
a way, the grand old woman of the 
Russian theater. She was born of a 
peasant family ; she acted everywhere in 
mills nd factories and before Red 
Army audiences. At the Moscow 
Maly Theater she had taken more 
than 500 different roles. One of her 
most successful roles was her imper- 
sonation, when she herself was ap- 
proaching her eightieth year, of the de- 
voted old mother in Gusev’s play called 
“Fame.” 


She, too, like the actors we have 
mentioned, had been made a People’s 
Artist of the USSR, and had received 
the Order of Lenin; but she valued 
still more highly the fact that the pub- 
lic had enthusiastically elected her dep- 
uty to the Supreme Soviet. It was on 
that occasion that she contrasted the 
opportunities of actors today in the 
Soviet Union with what the conditions 
had been before the Revolution, saying, 
“Let us remember the past. Let us re- 











call how hard it was for a man of the 
people to acquire culture. Only a few 
succeeded then. Thousands and thous- 
ands of gifted people failed.” 

Her loss is keenly felt, but the grand 
old people’s artist of the Pushkin The- 
ater in Leningrad, Korchagina-Alexan- 
drovskaya, who has impersonated the 
same roles there, is still acting with her 
indefatigable energy and spirit. A feat 
like that of Cherkassov who, at the age 
of thirty-two, has been able to act so 
convincingly the role of “The Baltic 
Deputy,” who was supposed to be sev- 
enty-five, has been equalled by that of 
Alice Koonen, at the Kamerny Thea- 
ter, when, at the age of fifty, she scored 
a success, a few years ago, in the part 
of a girl of fifteen. In one of her 
latest performances, “Stronger Than 
Death,” she has acted the part of Ma- 
rina Strakhova, a Soviet woman physi- 
cian, who, learning that enemies are 
planning to spread the bacteria of the 
black plague, ventures to counteract 
that danger by innoculating herself 
with the anti-toxin she has invented, 
and, after passing through days of 
agony, recovers and is victorious, That 
which is “Stronger Than Death” is no 
longer sentimental love, as in earlier 
plays, but science. ‘That which gives 
her the will to risk life and to live is 
the passionate desire that this science 
may save the lives of millions of others 
as well as herself. 

A new actress, Vera Ekhyutina, who 
had joined the Young Communist 
League at the age of fifteen and had 
been a tractor driver at a Collective 
Farm, where she acted in an amateur 
dramatic circle, has, at the age of 
twenty-four, acted an important part 
at the Moscow Theater of the Revo- 
lution. ‘She has learned, as she said, 
“how opposite traits may live side by 
side in the same individual,” and that 
has given to her acting a subtle sense 
of the incongruities of real life. The 
part that she acted was that of Lauren- 
cia, in Lope de Vega’s “Fuente Ove- 
juna,” a peasant girl who rouses a 
revolt against feudal oppressors. 


The Wide Range of Plays 


This same play by Lope de Vega 
has been performed as a ballet called 
“Laurencia” at the Kirov Theater in 
Leningrad; and another play by this 
same brilliant Spanish dramatist of the 
17th Century, “The Dog in the Man- 
ger,” has been acted in no less than 
twenty-six theaters in the Soviet Union 
and is scheduled to be performed in 
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twelve more. “The Mistress of the 
Inn,” written by the great Venetian 
dramatist of the 18th Century, Gol- 
doni, has been acted in thirty theaters. 
Moliére’s ““Tartuffe” has been acted in 
twenty-four theaters, including a pro- 
duction, rehearsed by Stanislavsky just 
before his death and produced by the 
Moscow Art Theater last October. 
Balzac’s ““The Step-Mother” has been 
acted in fifty-two theaters and is billed 
in eight more. Schiller’s “Love and 
Intrigue” has been performed in fifty 
different theaters during the last sea- 
son. 

On April 23, 1939, the 375th an- 
niversary of Shakespeare’s birth was 
celebrated throughout the Soviet Union 
as it was nowhere else on earth. Two 
hundred and twelve theaters put on 
Shakespeare plays that night. During 
the last season “Othello” has been acted 
in sixty-seven different theaters, and 
“Romeo and Juliet” in thirty, and dur- 
ing the present year, 1940, no less than 
sixty-nine new productions of Shake- 
speare are planned. 





This use of the entire cultural heri- 
tage of the world shows how absurd 
it is to speak of Russia today as having 
become nationalistic. One can much 
more correctly say that the Soviet the- 
ater there has become international. 
The acid test of the culture of indi- 
viduals or of nations is the ability to 
understand and appreciate cultures oth- 
er than their own, and this ability is 
found nowhere so well developed to- 
day as in the Soviet Union. 











SEVEN SCORE AND TEN 
(Continued from page 21) 


the matter. As a result he has spent 
many unhappy hours trying to extri- 
cate himself from the avalanche of 
“wisdom” poured on him while con- 
ducting his little Gallup poll on 
longevity. About nineteen out of 
twenty, when they hear that the nor- 
mal life span may be extended to 100, 
125, 150, or even 185 years, on fairly 
good scientific evidence gained from 
experiments with rats, rabbits, etc., 
answer all too promptly, “Who wants 
to live that long? I don’t.” The 
twentieth one says, “Who wants to 
be a rabbit?” And then they all go 
on so eagerly to assert that they are 
ready to die, tomorrow, any day. 
Who wants to hang on in this hell of 
a world?” “I wouldn’t do it over 
again.” “What! Suffer through an- 
other decade or two?” They de- 
manded to know immediately: if you 
make people live so long, how will you 
feed them? What will happen to the 
insurance companies? Won’t there be 
too many people? How will you find 
jobs for them all? It is funny how 
easy it is to answer such questions, and 
similar questions that baffle us when 


seen from a capitalist context, by shift- 


ing to a Socialist point of view. 





TAXES IN THE SOVIET 
UNION 


(Continued from page 28) 


reductions and exemptions. For instance, 
if the family of a member of a Kolhoz 
or that of an individual farmer include 
disabled veterans of wars or other in- 
valids they need pay only half of the tax 
and in cases where they have people in 
the family above the working age limit 
they are completely freed from the agri- 
cultural tax. Farmsteads that consist 
entirely of old people, men of 60 and 
over and women of 55 and over are free 
from taxation. There are numerous 
other reasons for partial and total ex- 
emptions, 

Agricultural tax returns are made an- 
nually and are paid in three monthly 
installments, from October to December, 
inclusive. 





F.A PRINTING CORP. 
445 Saw Mill River Road, 
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4; famous books 


—not reprints, not 
paper bound, but the 
original cloth edi- 
tions—for practically 
the cost of one! 


By special arrangements with the 
publishers we are able to offer these 
four books to our readers for only 
$2.00. Three are outstanding novels 
by Soviet writers; the fourth a clas- 
sic of reportage on Soviet life. All 
are books you will treasure for your 
library. Take advantage of this un- 
precedented offer and get them now! 


These are the books: 


I LOVE, by A. Avdeyenko, which 
the New Republic called “a fine ex- 
ample of the strong and vigorous 
literature a healthy social structure 
can breed.” 


THE IRON FLOOD, by A. Sera- 
fimovich. “A virile picture,” “a stir- 
ring story” is the way the reviewers 
characterize this realistic novel of 


the Civil War. 


BRUSSKI: THE SOIL RE- 
DEEMED, by A. Panferov, is the 
classic Soviet novel of collectiviza- 
tion, showing it in stirring terms of 
human drama, pitched on an epic 
scale. 


MEN OF SIBERIA, by Hugo 
Huppert. With powerful realism a 
noted German writer describes the 
construction of the Kuzbas, the huge 


industrial giant created in far away 
Siberia. 


The supply is limited. Make sure 
of getting your copies by mailing in 
this coupon today. 
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Dept. B, 114 E. 32 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the four books listed above 
for which I enclose $2.00. 
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LETTERS 


FROM OUR READERS 


1934 S.R.T. Back Numbers 
Wanted 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

For eight years I’ve read S.R.T. and for 
almost the same length of time I’ve tried to 
write a note of appreciation of the persistent 
excellent manner in which the truth about 
the Soviet Union has been offered to the 
American people. The first issue of S.R.T. 
in its editorial said: “At this time the Friends 
of the Soviet Union starts publishing a fear- 
less voice to answer the lies of the enemies 
of the working class. We bring reports of 
the Five Year Plan, the picture of what is 
going on in industry, in education, and in 
culture.” The policy thus described in the 
first editorial has lived and breathed these 
eight years. I think A. A. Heller, who took 
a hand in launching the first issue, and who 
is still on the staff, should be congratulated 
for having aided during this period in mak- 
ing S.R.T. desirable to all who wish the 
truth about the Soviet Union. 

I would like very much to obtain the May, 
July and August, 1934 copies of S.R.T., 
which I do not have, and suggest to readers 
who may have any or all of them to com- 
municate with me. I have an October 1935 
copy which is badly mutilated from reading 
and rereading and would like another to 


replace it, also. 
Martin L. Fried 
Passaic, N. J. 


Wishes We Published Oftener 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

Please find enclosed Postal Order for $1.50 
as per, your offer of April, 1940. I wish it 
were possible for the paper to be published 
oftener as none of the capitalistic papers 
will print the truth. The Type-writer brig- 
ade certainly were shown up in Soviet Rus- 
sia Topay. 

Wish I could do more for the paper; it 
certainly does me good to read the dif- 
ferent articles in the paper. Russia certain- 
ly is trying to lead the world in the way of 
peace, but it looks as if the whole world is 
to be pushed into war by the capitalistic 
classes. 

Will close by wishing success to the peace 
loving people of the Soviet Union. 


J. H. White. 
Grove City, Ohio 


A Service to America 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Enclosed is renewal of my sub to Soviet 
Russia Topay. I find the articles very in- 
teresting and complete and know that in 
the last year, particularly during the Finnish 
campaign, it would have been impossible to 
get real truth from most any other source. 
This in itself is the one service which you 
can continually give America—the real 
truth about the most lied about land in the 
world, the USSR. 

I know that I appreciate my copies and 
that the readers of the Norfolk Labor Jour- 
nal, of which I am the features editor, are 
happy to know that they too, through my 
“re-hashing” of your true information got 
the truth about Finland and will continue 
getting the truth in the next year. 

Mike Baker 


Norfolk, Va. 





THE CHURCH IN OLD 
RUSSIA 


(Cuntiteded from page 31) 


ism it was illegal for one baptized as 
an infant in the Orthodox Church ever 
to become enrolled as a member of an- 
other church. Professor Curtiss’ schol- 
arly study makes it abundantly plain 
that under Tsarism the church was not 
only a hireling of reaction but was itself 
a consistent enemy of freedom of con- 
science and a relentless persecutor of 
religion. It is to be hoped that Pro- 
fessor Curtiss will follow this valuable 
study with an equally objective and well 
documented book on religious freedom 


in the USSR. 
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Do You Get Your Facts 


On World Issues First Hand? 


More than ever before in human history spoken _ eign to you and you have to wait until they are 
words are the decisive factor in human destiny. _ translated and interpreted for you? Is your in- 
From thecapitalsofadozennations,spokenwords formation on world events direct, first hand, 
ina dozenlanguagesareflashedtous,determining _ original, authenlic? 


for us war or peace, truth, rumor or falsehood. 


Understand the spoken and written words in 


Do you understand these words? Or are they for- any foreign language by the quick, easy help of 


LINGUAPHONE 


The World-Famous Foreign Language Master 


KALTENBORN SAYS: 


‘*Hitler in his 
speech spoke of 
possible internal 
treachery against 
which he warned 
the Reich. In the 
official English 
translation re- 
leased by the Ger- 
man Government 
this signlicant reference to possible 
internal opposilion was omitted. 
This again demonstrates the ad- 
vantage and importance of being 
able to understand foreign broad- 
casts in the original language.” 


WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


BURTON RASCOE—“Your method is 
the most painless 1 have ever encoun- 
tered. My wife and daughter have turned 
their French lessons into a series of de- 
lightful evenings. Linguaphone has he- 
come a family event.” 


SINCLAIR LEWIS—The famous nov- 
elist, who is a student of the Swedish and 
Italian Courses, has turned instinctively 
to Linguaphone whenever the need arose 
for quick proficiency in a foreign lan- 
guage. 


PAUL ROBESON—“‘T have used many 
of your courses, including Russian, Ger- 
man and French. | now find my records 
indispensable and amazingly helpful.” 


VIRGINIA PAGE—“After a few les- 
sons of my French course, | am con- 
vinced that this is the easiest and most 
delightful way to learn a language that 
could possibly be imagined.” 

MRS. F. CORLIES MORGAN—“I 
have at last finished the Linguaphone 
Italian Course and I assure you it has 
been a great pleasure to go through it.” 





SEND FOR FREE BOOK telling the whole story of 
Linguaphone, how it was made, who made it and what students 
say about it. NO OBLIGATION. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


44 B.C.A. Building 








In your own home you can at once ville, Rome, Gottingen, etc., etc.— 
hear the words in any foreign lan- §madeLINGUAPHONE thescientifi- 
guage you choose, know precisely cally streamlined method for learning 
what they mean and learn to speak _ to speak, read, write and understand 
them and understand them without __a foreign language. It brings a living 
any intermediary. voice inlo your own home, that speaks 
to you, and repeals to you, clearly and 
distinctly, as though you had a pri- 
vate tutor at your side. 


By this new, amazing Linguaphone 
method you merely LISTEN a few 
minutes a day, follow a simple text 
and in an incredibly short time be- 
come master of a vocabulary of 3000 
most essential words—more than 
enough to understand almost any 
conversation or broadcast. 


To speak a foreign language quickly 
and correctly a million men and 
women in all walks of life have turned 
to LINGUAPHONE. Travelers, 
teachers, wrilers, engineers, business 
LINGUAPHONE is the most nota- _men, importers and exporters, Army 
able advance of this century in mod- and Navy men, diplomatic service 
ernizing the study of foreign lan- employees, singers, movie and radio 
guages. A faculty of 250 of the fore- _ stars, actors, in addition to many 
most professors of languages con- _high school and college students— 
nected with the great universities of all have found LINGUAPHONE the 
the world—Oxford, Cambridge, The sure key to progress in mastering a 
Sorbonne, Columbia, Madrid, Se- foreign language. 


LINGUAPHONE HOME STUDY COURSES 





FRENCH SPANISH PORTUGUESE 

GERMAN ITALIAN POLISH 

RUSSIAN IRISH DUTCH 

SWEDISH GREEK ENGLISH* 

LATIN JAPANESE PERSIAN 

CHINESE ESPERANTO CZECH 

BENGALI FINNISH HEBREW 

HINDUSTANI EFFIK AFRIKAANS 

HAUSA ARABIC MALAY 

*American as well as British pronunciation 
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N its book subscription offers SOVIET 
| RUSSIA TODAY always seeks to bring to 
its readers important and vital books, that help 
to make clear what is happening in the world 


today. 


With the whirlwind political changes, with a 
war that moves over the map of Europe and 
casts sinister shadows over the map of the entire 
world, a new, up-to-date atlas is an indis- 


pensable aid. 


For this reason SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
arranged with the publishers for a limited 


quantity of the new Hammond’s 1940 Atlas and 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
Dept. H3, 114 East 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gazetteer. It contains 48 pages, size 914’ by 
1214”, with 32 pages of maps in color. Quick 
reference tables make geographical and other 
data, readily available. There is a supplement 
of photographs showing views from all parts of 


the world. 


The Atlas contains a coupon entitling the 
user to a supplement, indicating the official new 


boundaries, after peace is declared. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY is pleased to 
have the opportunity to provide new subscribers 


with this serviceable new Atlas. 


Limited offer-— 
make sure of 


Please send me SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY for one year and a copy of Hammond’s 


Self-Revising Atlas and Gazetteer. I enclose $1.50. 


C] New 
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(] Renewal. your copy by 
mailing in this 


blank NOW— 
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